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CHAPTER I. 



HAPPY IGNORANCE. 



The scene was Richmond Park in early- 
spring. But to Thea it was a living 
picture : a dim background of bud-studded, 
interlacing boughs and pale blue sky, 
throwing into sharp relief the tall, slight 
form of a man with a proud head held 
high, with pronounced, clearly cut features, 
and bright dark eyes. She felt as one 
struck suddenly dumb and powerless ; she 
could only look and wonder. 

And Clifford's nature bounded with 
satisfaction as he once more saw "in the 
flesh " the fair young creature who had 
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haunted his thoughts, sleeping and waking, 
through the long winter months he had 
spent abroad. Why she had haunted him 
he could not tell. She was unconven- 
tional, ill-dressed— " a pale, slim thing 
with big frightened eyes ; " all the same, 
as he held the little trembling hands, he 
felt a curious pleasure and exultation. It 
would have been strange to a looker-on — 
unless he were well versed in the " natural 
situations " of the drama of actual life — to 
see the young man and the young girl 
pause, with clasped hands, a whole half- 
minute, looking straight into each other's 
eyes, yet each so occupied with th,e shock 
of the unexpected meeting, with the] over- 
whelming rush of memory flooding their 
minds, with their thoughts of each other 
during the six months' separation, that 
they were unconscious that they were not 
behaving like mere acquaintances, as they 
were supposed to be. 

" When are you going back ? " 

Thea's childish voice, stammering with 
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emotion, seemed to awaken Clifford. He 
dropped her hands and laughed. 

"Well, Miss Biron, of all the questions 
I ever heard put to a fellow who has just 
arrived " 

" I did not mean that." Thea had put 
her feeling into wrong words. But now 
the temporary paralysis of the surprise 
was waning, and she began to think 
(and with the thought came fears of she 
hardly knew what, and furious blushes). 
" I meant, are you going to stay ? " 

" Where ? Here ? " He looked up, 
down, around, with a comical expression. 
" As long as you like, of course. But 
after the hot dry places I have been at, 
it looks damp, cold — not very inviting, I 
must say." 

" Of course I didn't mean that, Mr. 
Clifford." Thea began to walk towards 
the gates, Clifford at her side. " I meant 
here, in England — London." 

"I see you have already identified one 
with the other. I thought as much," 
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Clifford was in high good humour. How 
strange, that meeting this young girl here 
in the park (where he had come to find 
her, after calling at " The Eetreat " and 
having an interview with Miss Helme) 
should be actually a series of excitements. 
He was hugely amused at everything — 
at the park, with its furtive attempts at 
greenery and foliage ; at the cool mildness, 
which the public generally were almost 
complaining of as " so hot ; " at Miss 
Helme and his management of her ; at Thea 
and her curious reception of him. " Am I 
the same man that stared drearily about, 
hating one place worse than another," he 
thought ; " bored with the dulness of hot 
Algiers, irritated with the madmen at 
Monaco, sick with the giddiness of Nice, 
surfeited with the empty whirl of Paris — 
unable even to smile at the idiots one 
meets in the hotels, or to endure the 
chattering of empty-headed foreigners ? I 
will never abuse the damp old climate 
again ; it has smoothed out my mental 
wrinkles. I feel ten years younger ! " 
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While Althea was wondering why every- 
thing looked so bright, so smiling — " You 
like this place ? " he asked. 

" It is delightful ! " she said fervently. 
"Then to-day, particularly, look at the 
buds. I feel as if I loved every one of 
them, as if each little green speck was 
the promise of some happiness to come. 
Oh, do look ! there is such a lovely daisy." 
She stooped down. 

" You can't expect me to go into 
ecstasies over a dingy little object like 
that," he said. "You see, I have come 
from bushes of pink roses, orange-trees 
a mass of bloom, bean-blossoms, and all 
scenting the air till it was enough to 
make you hate the smell of flowers for 
ever after. But I will have that daisy, 
if you will pick it for me, if only to make 
you get up off the damp grass. Don't 
let worshipping a floral fetish extend to 
sacrificing your voice." 

" It seems a pity to pick it." However, 
she did so, and handed it to him. 
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He put it away in his pocket-book. 
"To remind me of to-day, when I felt 
like a dormouse waking up after winter 
sleep," he said. "After all, there is no 
place like Old England. How have you 
been all the time ? " 

" Oh, quite wU," said Althea. " A little 
tired sometimes. 5 

" Overwork ? 

" No — not exactly. Tired of everything. " 

"You don't look so to-day. You are 
walking so fast, that an old fellow like 
I am can hardly keep up with you." 

"Am I?" She blushed again. How 
sweet she looked ! 

" Take my arm," said Clifford, suddenly ; 
" then we shall keep pace with one 
another." 

"But that is not the way to 'The 
Retreat/ " 

He had paused, and was about to take 
a narrow path across the turf. 

"I know," he said. "But I am not 
going back yet. I want to have a little 
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talk with you ; it is what I came here for 
to-day. You know I consider myself as a 
sort of godfather in your artistic haptism. 
Don't look at me as if you thought I was 
going to talk < art humbug.' I abominate 
it. I don't mean poetical sham, false 
exaltation. I am in earnest." He pressed 
her hand tightly with his arm. " You 
know it is all very well, Miss Biron, but 
I couldn't help remembering all these long 
months that I had advised this step, which 
may change your life for good or for ill, 
may make you happy or the reverse ; and 
it is a serious responsibility." 

" You talk like Sir Eobert," said Althea, 
with a half-smile. Somehow she felt a 
shade of disappointment, she scarcely knew 
why, except that she wqb getting just a 
little tired of being perpetually reminded 
of her pose as " artist-postulant," especially 
when she was enjoying a slight respite 
from the demands of the exigent rdle. " Do 
you know, it seems to me that you are all 
a little afraid." 
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" Of what ? " 

" Well, either that I have not the right 
capabilities, or that I shall not behave 
myself properly." 

" Miss Biron ! My only concern is that 
we — that I — should do the best for yon. 
Now, yon mnst know that, since my return, 
I have talked to Yogel, to Lord Belmont, 
to Professor Barra (who seems greatly 
interested in yon), and I have come to a 
conclusion." 

Thea raised her eyes. She knew she 
ought to feel a " momentous " interest. 
But a strange, soothing content was en- 
wrapping her, tiU she felt as if it were 
not she herself who was the subject of con- 
versation, but some other, some stranger. 
It was as if a burden, a carking, straining 
care, had been lifted, and the freedom, the 
delicious rest, was so great as to overwhelm 
all other sensations. 

" You don't seem greatly concerned 
about your affairs ? " Clifford looked down 
at the fair upturned face, veiled, so to 
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sa 7? by a sweet dreamy serenity, some- 
what puzzled. Althea thus was so unlike 
the Althea he remembered. 

" Oh yes, I am." She gave a half- 
merry, half-embarrassed little laugh. 

"You really want to know my con- 
clusion ? It is this. It seemed to me that 
those three — my uncle, Barra, and Yogel — 
were thinking more of their special hobbies 
than of your interests ; that they would, 
indeed, have but little scruple to sacrifice 
your future to their whims. One ad- 
vised this thing, the other its direct 
opposite. So I thought — I felt — that there 
must be a disinterested arbiter of your 
destiny, who has no hobbies, but a strong 
sense of duty. Can you trust me, Miss 
Biron ? Will you let me tell you what to 
do ? Will you place your fate in my 
hands ? " He stopped short. 

They stood on the soft green turf under 
the softly budding trees. Althea looked 
at the dark, earnest face, at the clear, eager 
eyes. The pale sunshine came flickering 
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through the mazy shadows of the skeleton 
boughs that trembled, throwing strange 
twisted patterns upon Clifford's grey figure. 
She felt dazed, bewildered. All these long 
months she had fought a yearning, miser- 
able loneliness ; she had felt like one for- 
saken in a desert. Now, this being had 
seemed suddenly to come between her and 
the past, to fill the present; indeed, to 
occupy her thoughts and feelings almost 
oppressively. 

Clifford stared. He remembered her as 
a nervously excitable girl, strongly pos- 
sessed with her individual entity, and now 
she was gazing at him with a calm, half- 
stupefied wonder — the expression of a child 
in the first awakening from sleep, or an 
animal confronted with some new specimen 
of human being. In spite of his varied 
experience of womankind, he felt puzzled. 

" Well ? " he said. 

"What?" she stammered, with a faint 
blush. She had really only partly grasped 
his meaning. The words " Will you place 
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your fate in my hands ? " were echoing- 
in her mind; but they meant but little, 
they awakened but little response. Those 
mind-recesses had given up their responses 
long ago, unasked. 

" I want you to trust me. Can you ? " 
Clifford spoke more hastily. Thea's peculiar 
attitude moved, unnerved him somewhat. 
He could not understand her. 

A smile suddenly broke upon her face,, 
like an unexpected sunbeam. Her eyes 
dropped. " I knew you would come," she 
said, holding her hands to him. 

With a sudden emotion, triumph, dis- 
may, mixed with other feelings that were 
bewilderment and confusion, he grasped 
and dropped the little hands. Then, with 
a strong resolve calming and steadying 
himself, he again drew her hand within 
his arm. Behind a huge old spreading 
tree there was a bench. " Let us sit 
down," he said. He shrank back into the 
opposite corner, almost away from the 
young creature whose light spring dress 
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seemed so fitting a drapery for her girlish 
form. At that moment Clifford, daring, 
reckless, the slave of his impulses as well 
as a faithful believer in their omnipotence, 
quailed. He was nearer to the knowledge 
of fear than he had ever been in his life. 
It seemed to him that some atmosphere 
surrounded Althea's delicate blushing face 
— a cloud, from which luminous eyes 
seemed to gaze threateningly at him, daring 
him to approach. His brow moistened ; 
he pushed aside his hat, and fenced these 
" ideas of his excited imagination," as he 
called them, with stern reflections upon his 
own integrity. He was to be the shield 
between this innocent creature and the 
world. What could be nobler, what office 
purer ? As the cool air played among his 
curls, and these thoughts about his mind, 
he calmed, and regained self-possession. 

" I can see you have felt your work," he 
said, after telling Althea that Vogel was 
astonished at the rapidity and certainty 
with which she had "thrown it off." 
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" You may not have been conscious of the 
effort, but the effort has been there, all the 
same." He was glad to find a reasonable 
explanation for her softened, tender manner. 
" You are feeling the reaction. Now, before 
you come out (we will talk about all that 
by-and-by), you must unbend; you must 
have a little pleasure; you must be 
amused." 

" It is rather difficult to amuse me. I 
am stupid, Mr. Clifford. I don't care for 
the things that seem to amuse other 
people." 

" Then we must make you." He began 
swiftly planning. Of course the poor 
child had had no one to take her out ; no 
one, indeed, seemed to have given it a 
thought. It came out in course of con- 
versation that she had been nowhere. She 
had not been to the theatre (the opera, of 
course, had only just begun) ; she had not 
even seen a picture-gallery. 
. "To-morrow I dine at Belmont House," 
said Clifford, consulting his pocket-book; 
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" they have a ball later in the evening ; 
but the next day you and Miss Helme 
shall have a box for the opera. A new 
Grerman singer appears for the first time 
in Beethoven's ' Fidelio.' You will like 
that. Then to-day — I have nothing to do ; 
you might see some pictures." 

He glanced at his watch. Noon. Then 
he sighed. To leave this quiet sylvan spot, 
where they two were as alone as if they 
were in another world, for the hot, crowded, 
stuffy, London picture-galleries ! Then he 
suddenly bethought himself of Hampton 
Court. 

" I have a brilliant idea," he said, 
springing up. " Come along ; there is no 
time to lose. We will go to Hampton 
Court, have luncheon, see the pictures, 
have a row on the water, then return to 
dinner." 

" But Miss Helme ? " suggested Thea, as 
he hurried her along. 

"Leave her to me." He spoke con- 
fidently. 
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Miss Helme, who was pretending to 
knit in the drawing-room, but was in 
reality stealthily watching for them at 
a corner where she could get a glimpse 
of the road from a narrow window, tried 
to appear unconcerned, in spite of her 
anxieties on the subject of luncheon. Of 
course Mr. Clifford would stay, and there 
was only the remains of a leg of lamb in 
the house. She had sent off in a hurry to 
the poulterer's and the butcher's, but the 
result was not promising, and the lunch 
f hour was imminent. So Clifford's cool 

announcement of his intention to "take 
Miss Biron for a little blow on the river, 
and have an impromptu luncheon some- 
where " (although it took her breath away, 
and horrible suggestions — Was it proper ? 
What would people say ? etc. — arose), was 
a sudden relief.- The cutlets, the hastily 
plucked fowl, would do so capitally for 
dinner. 

"Really, Mr. Clifford, I don't know, 

You see, I am such a poor walker." 
vol. n. 24 
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" My dear Miss Helme ! As if I would 
drag you out in such an unceremonious 
manner ! " Clifford spoke as if Miss 
Helme must think him a brute for harbour- 
ing such a notion. " If you were coming 
of course I would order a carriage. But 
that would be scarcely worth while so late 
in the day. It is only to give Miss Biron 
a little blow. She is overtired, and we 
must freshen her up a bit before the great 
event — the d&ut, you know ! " Then he 
talked volubly, giving the little spinster 
no time to consider, till he was safely out 
of the house, in the lane, hurrying along, 
Althea at his side. 

Out of sight, they slackened their pace, 
looked at each other, and burst out laugh- 
ing. 

" This is delightful ! " said Althea. " I 
feel like a child escaping from school by 
cheating." 

"Say by a ruse," said Clifford. "It 
sounds prettier." He, too, felt joyous, 
buoyant. " But what next ? " 
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" The river, of course ! " Silvery gleams 
shone through the thinned hedges. Behind 
that old wall, thought Althea, lay the 
river, with the cushioned hoats all drawn 
up ready on the pebbly bank. How often 
had she watched the penthouses with the 
stacks of oars, the boatmen in their blue 
jerseys loitering about — and had longed ! 

" The river ! Why, my dear child, we 
should be hours. Let me see ; if we take 
that turning to the left, it will bring us 
out near the Peacock. We must have a 
carriage." 

"But you told Miss Helme you would 
not ! " 

"I said anything that I could to startle 
her, to keep her from thinking." 

" Why ? " 

"I don't fancy her ideas and my ideas 
would agree, that's all." 

By this time they had reached the grand 
entrance of the Peacock. " Open carriage 
to Hampton ? Certainly, sir ; yes, sir." 
The waiter with his napkin on his arm, 
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the fat lady at the har, and the young man 
with the gaiters who appeared in answer 
to the ostler's bell, all seemed to know 
Clifford. Althea remarked it to him, as 
they loitered about the inn parlour, look- 
ing at the stuffed fish in the glass cases, 
at the old-fashioned hunting-prints. 

"I believe I have dined here once or 
twice," he explained carelessly. " But these 
people have wonderful memories. It is 
part of their business." 

Whether they knew him or not, thought 
Althea, the little britschka in which they 
rolled away from the door amid the respect- 
ful salutations of the assembled group — 
landlady, waiters, head ostler — was a 
different conveyance to the Peacock " fly " 
which used to take herself and Miss Helme 
to Belmont House. She admired the well- 
appointed little vehicle, while Clifford, after 
asking her permission, lit a cigar. As 
they drove swiftly along the broad roads 
in the pale spring sunshine, she leant back 
on the cushions with a perfect sense of 
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well-being. CQuld she have but heard the 
remarks that were made at the Peacock 
at that moment! Blest human deafness, 
which so comfortably narrows the area of 
sound ! 

" Who on earth has he picked up now ? 
Do you know, Smith ? " the landlady asked 
the obsequious waiter. 

" It's old Miss Helme's gal, m'nu" 

" No 1 Well, I never I " The fat land- 
lady appeared so shocked, that it quite 
took away her breath, and she held her 
hand to her side and panted, " Dearie me ! 
dearie me ! " as she waddled back to her 
station among the bottles and jugs and 
bright brass taps. 

Meanwhile the pair talked and laughed, 
and were happy. Something — occasionally 
each wondered what it was — had anni- 
hilated the slight barrier, some self-con- 
sciousness or embarrassment, that used to 
exist when they first met and spoke last 
autumn. Was it the interpretation Clifford 
had chosen to give of their position towards 
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each other, his little speech about being the 
"godfather" of her "musical baptism"? 
Or was it that during the long months — 
weary to each — a steady sympathy, trust, 
had been growing and strengthening? 
Clifford wondered ; but what he wondered 
at most was an intense reverence, an 
instinct of protection he felt for this young 
creature at his side — a feeling he had felt 
for no woman before. With his cousin 
Maud his attitude was one of self-defence 
against her innate selfishness. With other 
women (how many they were, and how 
tired to death he was of them !) it was the 
"contemptuous flattery" mood — the pre- 
paratory attitude to the winning of what 
was no more worth the winning, he con- 
sidered, than a handful of the white dust 
that flew from under the carriage-wheels. 
" It is the feeling a brother might have 
for a dearly loved younger sister," Clifford 
thought, fondly giving himself additional 
rope under the auspices of so holy and 
natural a bond. 
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" Do you know," he said enthusiastically, 
after a pause, during which this " convic- 
tion," as he called it (Clifford had full faith 
in these " convictions " of his), had flashed 
upon him — " do you know that I seem to 
understand you, to be more really ac- 
quainted with you, than if we had seen 
each other every day for the last six 
months ? Is it not strange ? " 

"Strange?" Thea looked at him with 
that new, soft, dreamy look. Then her eyes 
rested on the green fields where the cattle 
grazed, and where lay the faint shadows of 
the fleecy, tufted clouds. " Everything is 
strange, it seems to me," she said, half to 
herself. " And what is strangest of all is, 
the suddenness with which every great 
event happens to one. Unpleasant things " 
(she gave a huge sigh; the "unpleasant" 
was too wide a subject to specialize) " go 
on steadily, just like that river. Nothing 
stays or stops their flow. You always 
know when they are coming, because they 
are always there, just like the people you 
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live with ; but anything you long for, 
scarcely dare let yourself hope for, it is so 
wonderful a joy — if it comes at all, comes 
suddenly, like a thunderbolt when the storm 
is behind you and you have not seen it. 
Then you feel " She hesitated. 

" What ? " Clifford spoke tenderly ; he 
was intensely interested in every word 
(" One does not meet a genius every 
day," was his half-angry explanation to 
himself). 

"Numbed, deadened — as if your ordi- 
nary life had stopped, and another one were 
carrying you on for the time; just as, 
when something happens to the engines of 
a ship, they use the sails, and are at the 
mercy of the winds. But that sort of feeling 
cannot last." She sighed. Then, suddenly 
thinking to whom and of what she was 
speaking, she blushed and sat up. " I 
ought not to talk to you like this," she 
said. 

" I love it," said Clifford, passionately. 
"Thea, I never had a sister, and you 
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seem to me like one. Don't stop your 
sweet womanly talk ; it does me so much 
good." 

At that moment the carriage drew Tip 
before the chief hotel near Hampton Court, 
where he had directed the coachman to 
drive. He carefully helped Thea out — 
guarding her very dress, lest it should 
endure the sacrilege of a blemish from the 
wheel. As her hand rested in his, their eyes 
met, and they smiled a smile of perfect con- 
fidence and trust. 

Which smile a couple of housemaids, 
yawning as they flicked their dusters out 
of an upstairs window, noted and giggled 
over. " Law, if that ain't a case ! " said one. 
" She ain't much to look at, but he's quite 
the gentleman" said the other, truthfully — 
according to her own opinions. Just as 
Puck (according to his experience, and 
having insight into those two minds, so 
perfectly content with their own interpreta- 
tion of what they felt for each other) might 
have laughed and held his sides at the 
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sight of that smile, shrilly screaming, 
" Lord ! what fools these mortals be ! " 

But neither Clifford nor Thea would have 
admitted the existence of foolery this day. 
Torture — the rack — would not have ex- 
tracted acquiescence from either. Was this 
not one of the most real holydays in the 
life of each ? As they sat in a small 
upstairs room, near the window framed 
and adorned by festoons of ivy (a room, it 
may be said in confidence, assigned to the 
class of lovers who have purses in their 
pockets wherewith to apologize for evident 
folly), though they ate but little of the care- 
fully prepared, carefully served luncheon, 
they talked much. A discreet waiter, 
specially kept for attendance on this species 
of " case," cleverly managed that they 
should be well attended to, while he re- 
mained mostly outside the door. Had 
Clifford known the " hStel's " opinion of 
himself and Althea, his exasperation would 
have been boundless, irrepressible. But if 
their talk, their feelings, their thoughts, 
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would have been Greek to these ordinary 
people, could the folk who thought and 
lived after a common pattern be blamed 
because they attempted to interpret it ? 
And, after all, was their interpretation 
wider of the mark than an ordinary inter- 
pretation of a presumed extraordinary fact 
generally is ? 

They talked as flesh, fish, and fowl 
were brought, dallied with, and removed ; 
and the cul-de-sac of their conversation, 
which perpetually brought them to a stand- 
still, and as it were sent them wide to find 
a fresh channel, was the dreariness of life 
generally, and the paramount importance 
of sympathy. "If we don't feel for and 
with each other, what are we to do ? " 
asked Clifford, vaguely, when the discreet 
one, who had black whiskers and downcast 
eyes, noiselessly shut the door, left them 
alone with some spotty oranges and mouldy 
nuts, and went below to prepare the bill, 
upon which he, as all attendants on that 
particular room had had before him, pos- 
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sessed the right of a percentage. " I don't 
know/' said Althea. And each thought 
the other philosopher and sage. In fact, 
when they left the hotel and, passing the 
stone lions, found themselves in the pleasant 
gardens, where the cheerful red brick palace 
presided and prevented the few stragglers 
on the straight gravelled walks from feeling 
oppressively desolate, the opinion each had 
of the other rose from earth and wallowed 
in the boundless and infinite. Clifford was 
not only the cleverest, noblest, most large- 
minded, and unprejudiced being Althea had 
ever met, but he was unappreciated, un- 
loved, a great man languishing unknown. 

" If I had known this pearl of woman- 
hood before," Clifford was bitterly, if 
illogically assuring himself, " I should 
never have known what women are at all." 
Which confused reflection might have been 
impeached by the profane as " a bull," 
but which, notwithstanding, meant much 
to him. 

They stood in the cloisters. The shadows 
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lay silently upon the worn stone pavement, 
from which they seemed to have crept 
upwards to embrace the walls. The two, 
living in the fierce sunshine of life, turned 
away from the cold walls, from* the shade ; 
their eyes dwelt upon the busy fountain, 
splashing and glittering a thousand rain- 
bow tints amid the flower-beds on the 
grassy enclosure. 

" How quiet it is ! " said Althea, softly, 
instinctively nestling closer to Clifford. 
"It seems like a cold hand laid suddenly 
upon one's heart — like death." 

" How impressionable you are ! " he said, 
looking tenderly upon her face, which 
looked wistful with an intense sympathy 
that had suddenly sprung up within her 
for those forgotten, dead, who had lived, 
loved, hated, suffered, and died within 
those walls. " How thankful I am that I 
have a life to devote to you, a strong, 
hard will to protect you from the world ! 
Of course, only till the infant artist can 
walk alone — can be confirmed in her artist 
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life, you know," he added, checking him- 
self. " Then the office of godfather comes 
to an end. Shall we go upstairs and see 
the pictures ? " 

Thea assented, and they mounted the 
broad old staircase theatrically adorned 
with allegorical painted tableaux, to pass 
through the chamber decorated with fierce 
weapons whose sting was securely deadened 
by time, into the more smiling State-rooms, 
where the walls told pictured tales of the 
long centuries. 

" This place is an historical dictionary," 
said Clifford. " Don't let us be like the 
ordinary creatures that loiter here to pass 
away a quarter of an hour of bore, and go 
out at yonder door more bored and dis- 
gusted than when they came in. Let us 
ask the pictures to tell us something." In 
this new feeling of bright, bounding life 
the tired worldling plunged into " fresh 
fields and pastures new." He eagerly in- 
terrogated the paintings to supply food for 
thought, for emotion. Was he infected 
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with his companion's active mental life? 
he wondered — as together they minutely 
inspected quaintly rendered sea-battles, toy 
ships on wooden seas — finding meanings 
that none had cared to look for in these 
abortions of crippled art ; reading cruel 
tales of rapacity, envy, passion, in the 
records of State events; seeing the fatal 
mark of doom on the patient faces of the 
burly king's stale loves; likening the ex- 
pansive beauties of the Stuart age to 
gaudy butterflies who had lived but to be 
pinned in Time's museum, so short a day 
had their triumph blazed ; subsiding into 
calm wonder in the presence of the vacant- 
faced groups of royal Hanoverians — from 
which they emerged into a dim corridor, to 
find themselves plunged suddenly into a 
crowd of paling Scriptural ghosts. 

"What are they?" asked Thea, recog- 
nizing the subjects in which gigantic figures 
• of well-known disciples loomed dimly from 
the walls — Peter treading the waters ; the 
heavy draught of fishes being dragged into 
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the boats ; Paul's earnest face and imposing 
figure when he preached among the classic 

pillars in the lands of the heathen gods 

She stayed, almost fearfully — so strange 
was the transition from the easy worldlings 
in periwigs and hoops to the still, stern 
time of the Christian dawn. 

Clifford told her that these had come to 
be by means of the slender pencil of a 
fragile Italian youth — that these were the 
famous cartoons of Raphael. Then he drew 
her gently onward ; for he was serving his 
apprenticeship to this "impressionable 
nature," as he had termed it, and scarcely 
liked to see so many changes paling and 
crimsoning a face which, for fragility, was 
like any frail blossom among those beds of 
bloom in the gardens below. 

" Who is that ? " 

The sudden, sharp exclamation arrested 
Clifford just as he was about to lead her 
through the massive oaken doorway lead- 
ing to " the king's dressing-room." Turn- 
ing, he saw a long dark painting of some 
Venetian or Italian youth. 
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" Who is it ? Well, it is a curious place 
to put him in, is it not ? " Clifford ad- 
vanced and examined the painting, but its 
dark surface yielded neither name nor 
date. 

" I have seen that face before." Thea 
spoke decidedly. 

" I thought you had never been here ? " 

"No, I never have. I never saw the 
picture before ; but the face — oh, where 
can I have seen it ? Whenever it was, I 
was terribly unhappy, frightened, hurt. 
I know ! " she suddenly cried. " I once 
dreamt that you were a statue, somewhere 
in a garden; that you came off your 
pedestal, and struck me dead with your 
stone arm ; and you had that face ! " 

"How romantic! And flattering, too. 
I must say I cannot, vain as I am, lay 
claim to be as good-looking as that dark 
fellow, although he does look as if a good 
meal wouldn't hurt him. Oh, I see it all 
now. He is a saint." 

" How do you know ? " Thea was 
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gazing, fascinated by the tall slim figure 
clad in tightly fitting black, by the oval 
face with a pained expression in the great 
dark eyes that seemed to gaze intently into 
space. 

" Don't you see the halo ? " Clifford 
pointed out a thin, transparent circle around 
the close, dark curls. "And look at the 
discarded palm-branch on the floor. That 
means something to do with martyrdom ; 
but why cast away? Those old Italian 
fellows always meant something by those 
touches, you know. Now, that pillar that 
his foot seems to spurn, and he is turning 

his back upon " 

" There is a bas-relief — Cupid." 
"And his hand droops towards the 
palm. His eyes have an abstracted look — 
' fixed on vacancy,' as they say in novels. 
Do you know, I fancy that this man, who- 
ever he may be, is represented at some 
turning-point in his life, that his sur- 
roundings are allegorical. What do you 
think ? " 
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Althea gazed, moved by some subtle 
connection of that pictured form with her 
life, knowing that somewhere — she believed 
she knew when — she had been confronted 
with this being before. " There is nothing 
saintly in that face," she slowly said. " A 
passionate soul looks out of those eyes, a 
soul that asks all or nothing. But why do 
you think him a ' saint ' ? The halo and the 
palm mean martyrdom — are there not 
martyrdoms apart from religious sanctity ? 
Do you not see that he is there between 
different emblems — that he is turning away 
from earthly love, and is, as it were, poised 
in the uncertainty of the moment, before he 
will stoop and take up that palm ? " 

" How you identify yourself with every- 
thing ! " Clifford said admiringly. " If you 
have only the courage to be yourself in 
public, what triumphs I shall witness ! 
But you have indulged in enough emotions 
for one day. Poor old pictures ! One can 
almost imagine them freshening up under 
the dew of your attention, withering into 
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mummies as they wither under the goggle- 
eyed stares of the marvelling idiots who 
come and go here. But tell me. You said 
something about a dream, where I was like 
this man — did I turn away from love and 
embrace martyrdom ? " 

" You were a statue," said Althea, with 
the ghost of a shudder. " I knew nothing, 
except that you killed me." 

" After that, you must not expect me to 
believe in your dreams," said Clifford, 
gaily. " Now, enough of sentiment. Let 
us get out into the gardens, and forget the 
musty old pictures. See! what can com- 
pare with this ? " 

They stood at an open window. Before 
them were trim lawns, close-cut shrubs, 
neatly gravelled walks, and beds of early 
spring flowers ; beyond, still, shining water 
gleamed, lying broad and peaceful between 
avenues of great, budding trees. White 
swans craned their long necks as they 
swam slowly among the water-plants with 
their floating round leaves. 
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" Somehow, the world to-day reminds 
me of myself," said Clifford — " new, ten- 
der feelings sprouting from dry wood, 
deadened by the winter of the disillusion 
of life. I am so old I " he continued. " I 
have seen so much — so much too much ! I 
have no business with spring, with youth. 
Yet to-day I feel so young." 

" You might as well say that those trees 
had no business to bud because they are 
not saplings," said Thea, gaily. " Yet who 
would lean upon a sapling ? " Then she 
blushed. 

" You are right," said Clifford, warmly. 
" The ten years' experience between me 
and boyhood has hardened my nature. I 
may be used as a staff. No fear, dear 
child, that you will find me give way 
when you seek my support." 

He thoroughly meant it; Thea com- 
pletely believed it. As she hung on his 
arm, and they strolled through the placid 
gardens that, as it were, lay calmed and 
satisfied, as well as beautified, by the first 
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awakening in the embrace of spring, she 
was happy in the promise that her burdens 
lay on his broad shoulders — that at last she, 
naturally a twining tender parasite, had 
found wherewithal to cling to. 

The sun was reddening, the shadows 
lengthening, when Clifford took her back 
to the hotel for some tea. Perhaps that 
cosy half-hour, when Thea presided at the 
tea-tray and they chatted confidentially 
about their mutual acquaintances — Lord 
Belmont, Miss Helme, Vogel, Barra — was 
the pleasantest of the day. Or was not 
the drive home almost better, when the 
horses trotted rapidly through the crisp 
evening air, from which Clifford anxiously 
guarded his charge by wrapping her in 
the rug ? Under the pearly evening sky, 
the young girl seemed to him more tenderly 
lovely than he had seen her yet. 

They both sighed as, the carriage dis- 
missed at the end of the lane, they left this 
new world in which they had been alone 
together, and returned to "The Retreat." 
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When would such a day come for them 
again ? Both inwardly believed that 
many such awaited them — as people bask- 
ing in hot sunshine know nought of heavy 
cloud-banks massing steadily, ominously, 
waiting the first sharp breeze to blow them 
into office. 

Both were surprised when the chill of 
"next day" brought reaction. Thea, 
singing as she ran downstairs to breakfast 
next morning, stopped short, as a bird may 
stay his song at the sight of a watchful 
cat. A letter lay on her plate. 

"Your future husband is a good corre- 
spondent, I will say," said Miss Helme, 
with her cheerful chirp. She was busy 
with the urn and teapot, which were 
between her and Thea's face. Slowly, 
with some misgiving, Thea opened her 
letter. 

"Dearest Thea, 

" I am so excited I can hardly 
write. I have got a holiday ; the governor 
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has given me a whole month. Of course I 
shall spend it in town. I can hardly 
believe in my luck. What a good thing 
I have been saving ! Dear Thea, when I 
think I shall see you next week, I feel I 
can't write any more. If I do, you will 
think me a fool. All well here. 

" Ever your own 

" Jack." 

She read it once, twice. 

" Nothing wrong, my dear, I hope ? " 
asked Miss Helme, a little anxiously. Not 
only was she attached to the girl, but the 
additional income made household matters 
less difficult than of yore. " Cutting the 
coat according to the cloth" made the 
margin wider at "The Retreat" under 
present circumstances, and each member of 
the household felt the relief of less rigidly 
drawn purse-strings. No matter how small 
a household, that margin is a boon, to be 
appreciated most by those who have had 
nought to spare, but who have known the 
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fruitless efforts to bridge over a vacuum. 
Little wonder that Miss Helme felt less 
appetite for her bacon and roll when she 
saw Thea's face. 

"It is only Jack," said Thea, with slight 
acerbity. She could not forgive Jack his 
proposed visit (" spoiling everything with 
his interference," as she called it) just yet. 
" He is coming to London for a month. 
Fancy Jack for a whole month ! " 

" That doesn't sound well, dear, when 
you consider you have to spend your lives 
together." 

" He will be older then. He is so 
dreadfully, so oppressively young." 

Even Clifford could hardly have admired 
Althea's sneer just then. 

" Well, dear, he is your own choice," 
said Miss Helme, placidly eating her 
breakfast, her fears dispelled. - 

" I know that. Jack is all very well in 
the country ; but in town, while I am 
working, just when I am going to make 
my first appearance, he will be Oh, I 
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don't know what he wont be ! " she con- 
tinued disgustedly. " Jack reminds me 
of a silly pup, going about putting his 
inquisitive nose into everything just where 
he isn't wanted." 

" My dear, if you can't get on with the 
young man while he is your admirer, it is 
not promising for when you are married," 
said Miss Helme, as she retired with her 
key-basket to the housekeeper's room, not 
without misgivings that she had made a 
mistake yesterday in "letting those two 
go out together." "That dear fellow 
Clifford is almost too gracious to his 
inferiors," she mused. " It is enough to 
turn any girl's head, especially when she 
has not been educated to understand the 
barriers of rank— does not, indeed, know 
what the word ' family ' really means. 
But no doubt he will soon be married, 
and dear beautiful Maud will take good 
care of him, so I need not worry myself." 
Miss Helme looked upon matrimony as a 
potent talisman. " The married " were 
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caught tip from earth into a seventh heaven, 
in whose vicinity disloyalty, untruth, could 
not live. Poor Miss Helme ! 

Meanwhile, " next day " had dawned for 
Clifford. He had slept soundly and well — 
" just like I used to do when I was a lad," 
he said to himself when he awoke in bright 
morning sunshine at the entrance of his 
valet (a cross breed between Italy and 
France, whom he had taken a fancy to and 
enlisted in his service abroad), who 
brought the hot water and the morning 
letters. 

" Ah, dear me ! " he mused, as he yawned 
and stretched, " if only I could live out of 
doors— spend many days like yesterday— 
I should unravel that web of bore which 
has bid fair to ossify, petrify, deaden me. 
Nine o'clock ! " (he glanced at his watch 
lying on the bed-table). " Ten hours of 
dreamless sleep ! My little charge " (he 
smiled) " seems to promise to repay me 
for having unconsciously worried me. 
Hulloa ! " His face changed ; his eyes 
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were upon the heap of letters. One lying 
at the top brought the blood to his cheek. 
" Has she turned up again ? " 

It was a tinted envelope, directed in an 
untidy, scratching scrawl — one of those 
nondescript handwritings considerably 
affected by the shrewd among those whose 
education has been neglected, to hood- 
wink casual observers. Clifford took it up 
gingerly, turned it over, and smiled 
bitterly at the gilt monogram before he 
opened it. One of his "follies," he had 
found to his cost, was 'not the ephemeral 
thing a folly should be, but had life as well 
as wings wherewith to pursue him. He 
glanced at the sheet, then dashed it down, 
exclaiming " Fool ! " and sprang out of 
bed. 

" Saint John " (wrote the possessor of 
the eccentric scrawl), " you are in town, 
and have not been to see me. I have seen 
you. Do you think you can hide yourself 
from me ? But I mustn't be angry. Make 
your excuses in person at once, and you 
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will have more than the forgiveness of 
your own 

" Madeline." 

Perhaps it was the last three words that 
stung him most cruelly. "For audacity 
and impertinence, her equal does not live," 
he said. But he was more perturbed — 
scared, indeed — than enraged. For some 
moments he thought deeply, then gave a 
hopeless sigh. " The sins of youth are 
doomed to be visited on their unfortunate 
perpetrator, not only to the third and fourth 
year, but through middle age into senility," 
he thought. " To think of Madeline turn- 
ing up now, at this juncture, when I 
thought her snugly settled in the East, far 
away out of earshot, of rumour even ! 
Well, I must meet the situation, I suppose. 
Let me see what Uncle Belmont has to 
say " — opening an envelope marked 
" Important." 
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" Belmont House. 

" My dear John, 

" You dine with us to-day. Would 
you be so good as to give me half an hour 
in the library beforehand ? If possible, I 
should be glad if you will previously see 
Maud. I will reserve all communications 
till we meet. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

" Belmont/' 

Clifford knit his brow, and read the note 
thoughtfully, again and again. " This 
means something," he said to himself. 
" The question is — what ? " But the neat, 
precise writing, examine it how he might, 
gave no sign, yielded no hint. He must 
wait till afternoon. The rest of his corre- 
spondence was ordinary, speedily dismissed 
from thought. But those two letters 
weighed upon him like a yoke — " worse 
than an actual physical burden," he thought, 
as he threw open his window and noticed 
the bricklayers busy at an opposite house. 
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" Now if that fellow with the hod on his 
shoulder climbing that ladder were told 
that he is much better off than I am, he 
wouldn't believe it. But I would change 
places with him — how willingly ! He 
knows his troubles, which run in a 
narrow groove, I expect, principally con- 
nected with daily bread ; and probably he 
has a loving little wife waiting for him at 
home — some innocent creature who believes 
in him — and no one, no female fury, intent 
upon disillusionizing her. That is what I 
suppose I care about," he mused. " If 
Madeline saw me, it was with Thea. It 
must have been, and it goes against me 
that that child should lose her sweet trust 
in me. I did not know what it was to see 
that lovely look in a woman's eyes, to feel 
reverenced by a pure nature that knows no 
wrong. God ! that I should be the one by 
whom she should learn what the world is, 
what we human beings really are ! that I 
should be held up as an effigy of 'the 
wicked man/ as it were ! And that savage 
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little cat, Madeline, is capable of playing 
the very mischief. Then Maud— what is 
up in that quarter ? " It was of no use 
speculating. So he breakfasted hastily, 
all appetite gone, and went off to his club, 
where he tried to forget his annoyances 
playing billiards and chatting with old 
acquaintances till it was time to return and 
dress for Belmont House. 

He went up the steps and rang the bell 
with the air of a victim. The porter 
beamed upon him ; the groom of the 
chambers, Walters, came forward, bowing 
and smiling and rubbing his hands ob- 
sequiously. But the heir was, as they 
afterwards remarked to each other, " black 
as thunder," and more inclined to be 
irritated than soothed by their attentions. 
He merely asked for Lady Maud; upon 
which the bell was rung for her maid. 

Newton, a red-haired person with cold 
grey eyes, appeared in answer, and with 
an impassive face (her sympathies were 
actively ^engaged in quite a different 
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quarter, by a suitor who, unlike Clifford, 
required inferior aid), informed him that 
"she did not at all think Lady Maud 
would see any one. Her ladyship had 
complained of headache, and was lying 
down. Of course she would see, if Mr. 
Clifford particularly desired her to do 
so." 

" Lady Maud will see me" said the heir, 
whom Newton, in spite of her disposed-of 
sympathies, could not help admiring in her 
" heart of hearts " as she preceded him 
upstairs. 

" Orty, very orty," she thought to her- 
self. " Pale, too. Them 'andsome features 
of 'is don't look, as you may say, as if 
'is bread was buttered the right side. 
But, Lor', there's gentleman stamped all 
over 'im like an advertisement, from the 
'air of his 'ead to the 'eels of his boots. 
That foreign count, with all his 'alf-soverins 
and 'is parleyvoosing, ain't a patch upon 
him." Yet she coldly opened the door of 
her mistress's boudoir, saying she would 
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" tell Lady Maud, unless she was asleep, 
when her orders were that her ladyship 
was not to be disturbed." 

While the maid (whose " company 
speech" was as full uniform, but whose 
natural language was certainly the " un- 
dress " talk of her class) went to seek her 
mistress, Clifford advanced into the pretty 
boudoir, low-ceilinged compared to the 
rest of the house, and hung with pale 
pink and the faintest blue. The gay 
awning to the flower-filled balcony dark- 
ened the room. Only when his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the dim light, did he 
start back. Some one in a loose white 
robe lay on the big sofa near the window ; 
two pale-blue satin slippers peeped out 
from among the embroideries. Maud, 
whose headache had been really the 
effect of an interview with her father in 
the morning, had found her bedroom hot, 
and had sought this cooler couch to woo 
an afternoon nap — "to help me to look 
better to-night," she had said to herself, 
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as her mirror reflected her classic features 
drawn and weary. " It is hard that, cold, 
proud, cynical as he is, he cannot admire 
me like other men do ; that I should have 
to plan and plot to catch a kind look or 
a word, even a thought of me ! " With 
these bitter reflections she had fallen 
asleep. Her clear, finely cut face was 
pressed into the pillow ; the brown waves 
of her loosened hair stirred lightly in the 
air that came from under the awning ; her 
long curled eyelashes lay heavily upon 
her peach-like cheeks ; there was a childish 
abandonment, a softened expression linger- 
ing around her half-opened lips, that 
touched Clifford — made him almost re- 
proach himself that he had not loved, 
•could not love, his beautiful cousin. Yet 
a strange, tender compassion moved him 
as he stood looking at her ; that round 
white throat was so soft and feminine — 
"more so than she is in herself," he 
thought, as suddenly some sound in the 
square below roused the sleeper. She 
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stirred, opened her eyes, then sat up. 
Was she dreaming ? 

" John ! " she cried. A soft blush flushed 
her neck. Then, with drowsy eyes, she 
held up her lips to be kissed, like a child. 

He kissed her, then sat down by her 
upon the sofa. Never had he cared for 
her so much as at this moment, when her 
cold self-possession was disturbed by sleep 
and a surprised awakening. " Maud ! " 
he said warmly, and her eyes met hia 
with tender response. 

Then the door suddenly opened, and 
Newton stood there in consternation. She 
had v found the bedroom empty. " I beg 
your pardon, my lady," she began. 

"Never mind," said Maud, haughtily. 
She was herself again. " You must excuse 
my dressing-gown," she said coldly. " You 
see, I hardly expected any one to appear 
so — so suddenly." 

" And unceremoniously, I fear," said 
Clifford, also relapsing into calm cousin- 
ship. " I must apologize." 
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" Oh, there is no need for that" said 
Maud. Then she asked him how he had 
" been all this long time." " Your letters 
gave one the idea that foreign travel 
scarcely fulfilled its promise," she languidly- 
added, with her usual tinge of faint sar- 
casm. 

" No," said Clifford, almost roughly, 
moving away to the extreme end of the 
sofa. " There is too much manner — out- 
side shell, so to say — in that feverish un- 
English life we lead abroad, to please 
me." 

"Then why go?" Maud had a calm, 
slow way of saying little sayings that 
meant much, which rankly poisoned those 
harmless little arrows of speech. 

" You might as well ask me why I come 
back," said Clifford, a shade darkening his 
face. " Certainly not because I am wanted. 
It seems to me that when you drop out of 
your circle it closes, and that you have 
almost to use force to split the links and 
recover elbow-room. No one misses you 
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when you are away ; no one welcomes you 
when you return." 

" You talk like a perfect Childe Harold," 
said Maud. "I find it better to expect 
nothing from my fellow-creatures; then I 
am among the ' blessed who expect no- 
thing, therefore they will not be disap- 
pointed.' " 

"I am sure you have all you wish — 
homage, admiration " 

" Of all things the most ennuyant? 
said Maud, rising and sweeping towards 
the mantelpiece, where she rested one soft 
white elbow on the blue velvet, and with 
her fair right hand arranged her loosened 
hair, looking in the glass. "This winter 
it amounted to a persecution. Those 
foreigners are a nuisance, although they 
amuse you at first. There was a Russian 
prince who amused me at first ; then there 
was Count Nerini." 

" Not certified nobility, I suppose ? 
Spurious — mushrooms ? " (He had nearly 
said blacklegs.) 
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" No." Maud glanced towards the 
corner occupied by an easel covered with 
a blue cloth. " Count Nerini belongs to 
one of the oldest Italian families, and he 
is rich. He paints splendidly. He is 
taking my portrait." 

" Indeed ? How very interesting ! " 

Maud crossed over and uncovered the 
easel, disclosing a half-finished painting 
of herself. Though at present a mere 
sketch, there was boldness and life in the 
figure standing in a determined attitude, 
the black draperies melting into a dark 
background, the head thrown back into a 
ray of light, which brought the beautiful 
face, stern and set into almost a fierce 
expression, into glaring relief. 

" Not a pleasant view to take of your 
personnel, I must say," said Clifford ; 
" though the execution shows ability." 
He was annoyed, he knew not why. 
" Pray, what is the idea ? " 

" Judith." Maud was carefully covering 
the picture. 
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" Where is the head of Holofernes ? " 

" It is not Judith after the deed ; it is 
Judith contemplating her doom." 

" Do you think the impersonation com- 
plimentary ? " 

"I suggested it. Judith is a favourite 
heroine of mine." 

" Oh ! I suppose the sittings for this 
fantastic picture are numerous." 

" I give the count as much time as I 
can." 

" Nerini ? I don't seem to recognize the 
name ; yet I flattered myself I knew most 
of the bond Jide Italian names. Certainly 
I never heard or saw the name in con- 
nection with painting. I suppose your 
friend devotes his talents to painting the 
portraits of all the handsome women he 
can flatter into being his models. Then 
he most probably hangs them in a gallery 
in his mouldering chateau, and has a story 
to tell of each. You know, these Italian 
fellows rank by the number of their con- 
quests, like Indian chiefs by the number 
of scalps at their belts." 
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" You go too far, John." Maud bit her 
lip. At that moment she hated him. 

"You see, I have had the honour of 
hearing them talk, my dear girl." 

" So have I." 

"How innocent you are! As if you 
ever really heard men talk! Especially 
these foreign fellows, who have regulation 
white-satin manners when in the society of 
ladies." 

« Well " 

What Maud would have said remained 
unspoken. The door opened, and Newton, 
averting her pale eyes, informed them that 
his lordship had come in, and would be 
glad to see Mr. Clifford in the library. 

" Now for it," thought Clifford, strangely 
irritated by his interview with his cousin, 
as he ran downstairs. " Now to find out 
what my noble uncle requires of his heir. 
Of course he wants something; equally, 
of course, he will go beating about the 
bush. I can't stand manoeuvres to-day; 
I must bring him to the point at once." 
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Lord Belmont, who was seated at his 
writing-table, rose and warmly welcomed 
his nephew. "Sit down, my dear boy," 
he said, drawing a chair near to his own. 
" Now, tell me all about yourself." 

The uncle's airy manner seemed to-day 
to stifle his nephew. He frowned as he 
glanced round the well-known walls, with 
their long rows of monbtonous calf-bound 
volumes. The odour of books, and those 
yellow marble busts crowning the shelves, 
reminded him of his visits to this library 
when he was a schoolboy. Each time he 
had been there it was as the hero of some 
escapade. His uncle only saw him there 
to lecture, warn, and finally bless and 
handsomely tip him when matters had 
come to a desperate pass. A tinge of the 
old feeling softened him now — the half 
dread, half defiance on entering and wait- 
ing there for Lord Belmont alone, as he 
invariably had done ; the relief, gratitude, 
the bounding, confused feeling that "his 
uncle was the best, kindest man in the 
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world," with which he had left that chamber 
and had stumbled into the outer world, 
counselled and forgiven ! As the memories 
flocked into his mind, irritation subsided. 

" My best account of myself is summed 
up in 'I am here.' I can't remember one 
incident in this dreary winter that would 
interest you." 

Lord Belmont looked grave, for him. 
He leant back in his chair and sighed. 
Then he took up a paper-knife and played 
with it — his usual trick. "It is a great 
pity you did not come with us, my jdear 
boy," he said. 

" Indeed ? Might I ask why ? " 

" Have you seen Maud ? " 

" I was in her room when^ you sent for 



me." 



" How did you find her ? " 

" She was asleep, looking lovely, as 
usual." 

" Did she tell you anything ? " 

" She showed me a portrait some fellow 
was painting of her." 
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" Ah ! " Lord Belmont looked grave, 
and laid down the paper-knife. "It is 
just about this I wanted to speak to you, 
John. It is best to be frank, is it not ? " 

" Certainly, by all means." 

"Well, since you say I may, I will 
speak out. I am not satisfied with the 
present state of affairs with regard to 
Maud. You remember our compact a year 
or two ago ? " 

"I remember our conversation per- 
fectly." 

" I told you my great wish that you and 
Maud should marry; I showed you con- 
clusively how the divided estate would sap 
the Belmont capital, and make you the 
anomaly, an impoverished peer. You were 
quite with me ; you saw and felt the gist 
of my arguments, and we dropped them 
with the understanding that Maud would 
be the next Countess of Belmont — did we 
not ? " 

Clifford bowed his head. Conflicting emo- 
tions chilled him. He grew paler and paler. 
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"But Maud is beautiful and much 
sought after, and, I fancy, feels, with 
some justice, that you are not quite so 
conspicuous a suitor as you might be." 

" But, uncle " — Clifford spoke in a choked 
voice — " you particularly said there was to 
be no specified, actual engagement then." 

"I certainly meant that then. Maud 
was too young to marry. I also con- 
sidered that you had scarcely ' sown your 
wild oats.' " 

" Uncle ! " 

" John, do you think I would trust my 
child's happiness to a tyro — to a bundle of 
impulses ? Bah ! Don't tell me I am not 
speaking to a man of the world. You will 
lose in my good opinion." 

A moment's silence. Then Clifford said, 
" What do you expect — what do you want 
me to do ? " 

" I want you to do this " (Lord Belmont 
leant forward, somewhat eagerly) — " pay 
more attention to Maud. Don't let this 
marriage of yours be one of mere con- 
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venance. Make the dear girl happy. Un- 
fortunately, she has seen so many of these 
foreign fellows, adepts in love-making." 

" The boot is on the other leg, uncle, so 
far as Maud and I are conerned. To me 
she has been an icicle." 

"Then the sooner you are married the 
better." 

Clifford felt as if he were shot. " What 
do you mean by sooner ? " he asked. " To- 
morrow ? next week ? " 

"I must confess I think when we are 
discussing such serious matters that plea- 
santry is out of place," said Lord Belmont, 
with a dark look. " If the wedding takes 
place in six months, that will do very 
well." 

"Six months? I thought you said 
Maud was too young to be married yet." 

" She is in a dangerous position — beset. 
You see, people think me richer than I am. 
They don't know the ins and outs, and 
Maud has the reputation of being an 
heiress. My dear boy, you need not put 
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on that gloomy face; plenty are willing 
and ready — ay, and anxious — to be my 
son-in-law. It is for your own interests 
that I wish you two to link your fortunes. 
Let Maud marry any one else, you will be 
pretty well a pauper, for every acre that 
can be cut off will be cut off. Do you 
think I would let my only child go to a 
husband dowerless? Let me show you " 

" That is not the question." Clifford 
arrested Lord Belmont's hand, stretched 
out for paper upon which to reduce the 
matter to figures. " I don't care whether 
I am a pauper or not. But I have always 
meant one thing, intended one thing — that 
when I married my wife should love me." 

" Well, and doesn't Maud love you ? " 

" No." Clifford almost snapped out the 
word, and, rising, began to pace the floor. 

" Then it is your fault." 

" Why ? Did you not tell me there was 
to be no public engagement ? " 

" That did not mean you were not to 
pay her every attention in private." 
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" I have, and have been repulsed at 
every step." 

"Then, I repeat, the sooner you are 
married the better. Grirls are coy, coldest 
to those they love the most. The tables 
will be turned when you are married." 

Silence. Clifford stood still; his brain 
was in a whirl. Piqued with Maud, he 
had a savage desire to revenge himself 
upon her by marrying her. To be her 
possessor, to take or leave her as he pleased, 
what a triumph! Then there was an 
ominously deep heart-ache, a dull, yet 
passionate longing, a pain in his strained 
heart, as it were, into which so large an 
image had been enshrined by Fate, an 
image ever present — the form of the tender, 
brilliant Althea. 

After a minute's silence, Lord Belmont 
glanced at his watch. " I must dress," he 
said. " Pray let us come to some under- 
standing. You know your alternative. 
You take Maud and her dowry, or you 
leave her, also leaving her dowry." 
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" There is no alternative. I told you I 
was ready to obey your wishes." 

" Then why make this fuss ? " Lord 
Belmont felt almost angry. 

If only Clifford could have known the 
actual cause which had brought about this 
interview ! How, on his return from the 
opera last night, Lord Belmont found a 
curiously printed little "anonymous note on 
his writing-table, which ran as follows : — 

"My Lord, 

" Your nephew, Mr. Clifford, spent 
the whole of this day at Hampton Court 
with a young girl who lives at ' The Re- 
treat/ Richmond. He behaved to her like 
a lover. 

" I am, yours faithfully, 

"A Well-Wisher." 

How Lord Belmont, knowing that this 
young girl was Althea Biron, and remem- 
bering how many "entanglements" had 

come about "in society" between eligible 
vol. ii. 27 
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men and operatic singers, determined to 
"clinch the marriage" between Clifford 
and Maud at once. How the knowledge of 
that ugly little note lying locked away in 
one of the drawers of his writing-table, 
dashed acerbity into his words — indeed, 
made the exclamation, " Then why make 
this fuss ? " almost aggressive. 

" I am not aware of having made any 
fuss," said Clifford, with dignity. " I merely 
said that I expected my wife to love me, 
and that Maud has not the necessary 
wifely feeling at present." 

" That is a matter of romance to be 
settled between you two. It has nothing 
to do with me," said Lord Belmont, im- 
patiently, waving his hand. " All I require 
of you both is to be married with a good 
grace. After then, you may go your way, 
she hers, like the rest of the married folk. 
It is by far the pleasantest arrangement, 
and I know you both too well to be afraid 
of any vulgar esclandre. Now, go and 
amuse yourself till dinner. Afterwards, 
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you had better both come in here and have 
a word or two with me — the last, I hope, 
we shall have to exchange upon a weari- 
some topic." 

Lord Belmont rose, and Clifford, leaving 
him, wandered upstairs. " Amuse him- 
self! " He strolled into the ball-room, 
across the brilliantly shining floor, by the 
banks of rare plants against their back- 
ground of crimson cloth, under the glitter- 
ing chandeliers. The air was heavy with 
perfume. The servants were putting the 
finishing touches to the large white-and- 
gold buffet erected at the end of the 
picture-gallery; they respectfully retired 
as he came in. 

" Mockery, hollowness," he impatiently 
thought. At that moment he would have 
been pleased to see picture-gallery, ball- 
room, all the gorgeousness of Belmont 
House collapse and crumble into ruins. 
Fortunately, the extravagant desires of the 
impulsive are impotent. The gallery re- 
mained, in spite of the wild feelings raging 
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in the bosom of its future owner, who 
subsided into dreary contemplation of the 
old pictures. They saddened and quieted 
him ; they reminded him of yesterday, and 
of Althea. 

" You here ? " He turned at the ringing 
summons. Maud stood there, radiant, 
magnificent in rich white satin and 
lace, white rosebuds and myrtle in her 
hair and nestling against her swanlike 
throat and soft white breast, — a huge 
bouquet of white roses in her hand. " Are 
they not lovely? Papa has just sent 
them to me." 

"I suppose you know why he chose 
these white flowers ? " 

She was about to answer no ; then 
hesitated, and blushed. 

" Has he not told you that to-night it is 
to be made public that you and I are not 
only cousins, but that we are to be hus- 
band and wife ? Maud, it is a serious 
thing. After to-night we cannot well draw 
back. Have you thought about it ? " 
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He spoke gravely and kindly, but how 
differently to the usual enthusiastic ad- 
mirers ! Maud felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment. She had come from her toilette-table 
elated to see herself more than ordinarily 
suited by her carefully chosen ball-dress. 
Yet her beauty could not strike a single 
flash from this flint ! One passionate look, 
one warm word — such as men showered 
upon her by the million — and she would 
have been, as it were, at his feet, a soft, 
clinging, adoring woman (for, strange to 
say, Clifford's coldness was firing her into 
a genuine, first, unique passion). Yet this 
one word or look, this spark to kindle the 
gunpowder, would not — seemed as if it 
could not — come ! 

"I know it is a serious matter," she 
replied, calmly repressing her feelings, so 
that he never suspected their existence. 
"And I have thought about it, perhaps 
more than you have." 

" I have quite considered the respon- 
sibility, Maud." 
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" Is that quite the right word in the 
right place, John? I don't see what 
reason you have to class me as ' a re- 
sponsibility.' " 

"I should think the guardianship of 
any treasure— say , some work of art, 
which, if destroyed, could not be replaced 
— a responsibility, Maud. How much more 
so a woman, a wife ? " 

He paused. Maud his wife ! It seemed 
impossible, unnatural. As he stood gravely, 
almost severely, contemplating her, anger 
at this strange wooing sparkled in her 
eyes. She dropped them with ready in- 
stinct to conceal it. 

"Have you been reading philosophy 
abroad, John? Or have the priests got 
hold of you ? " 

"I would not scoff at anything "con- 
nected with religion, if I were you, Maud. 
It sullies your lips." Her flippant manner 
chilled him. If he could have known the 
intensity of feeling beneath ! 

For a moment she was silent. Then, 
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paling, she sank into one of the amber 
fauteuils, and, raising her eyes, that gleamed 
sapphire blue from out that waxen pallor, 
she said in a stifled voice, " John, I see we 
can never get on together. You had better 
give it up with a good grace, before we 
are talked about- I — I — feel as if I could 
not do what papa wishes." 

Then she smelt her roses, although the 
perfume seemed to sicken her. But her 
emotion, no matter what its cause, roused 
Clifford. He drew a chair near to his 
cousin. " Thank you, dear, for your con- 
fidence," he said eagerly. " If you only 
knew how I value it! Maud, at such a 
juncture truth and trust are half the battle. 
Be brave, dear; tell me the truth, and I 
will help you." 

"The truth?" She looked at him 
with vague wonder. " Whatever do you 
mean ? " 

" The reason why you feel you cannot 
be my wife." 

She looked round, up, down, perplexed. 
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" I am not aware of any special reason,'* 
she wearily said. How strange that he 
could not understand her ! 

" Then why say you cannot do what my 
uncle wishes — which means that you can- 
not marry me ? " 

"Because I hate being disposed of — 
being coupled, because your interests and 
my interests should be one in the family 
cause. No one is prouder of being a 
Belmont than I am; but the sacrifice is 
revolting. And if it is not revolting to 
you, you are not worthy to be a Belmont 
at all." 

"I am sorry that the sacrifice is so 
enormous," said Clifford, nettled. 

" Well, is it not so for you as well ? " 
« " I don't exactly see what I sacrifice." 

" Your libertv." She hesitated. 

"I have confidence in your yoke — that 
it will be a gentle one, Maud." 

A pause. Maud picked the petals from 
one of her roses. Clifford got up, and, 
twisting his moustache, gazed vaguely at 
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a picture, " St. Anthony of Padua in an 
ecstasy." As his eyes noted the details, the 
senile vacancy of the rapt face, the robe, 
the knotted rope-girdle, the strange effects 
of pale yellow light and dark brown shade, 
he was wondering what he had better do 
next. The prompter of all human expres- 
sion of feeling, the heart, holding itself 
steadily aloof, little wonder that he did not 
know. Had his heart been his advocate, 
one passionate " My darling ! " one wild 
clasp of Maud, close in his arms, and the 
pathway of both would have been bathed 
in sunshine. The words, the embrace, 
would have made him once and for all 
master of the Belmont estates, their part- 
heiress his faithful slave. 

The dictator absent, he felt as a rudder- 
less ship, a mainspring-less watch. 

" Let us be sensible," he said, turning to 
his cousin, as he uttered about the most 
tactless speech he could possibly have made. 
" I most solemnly assure you, Maud, that I 
will do everything in my power to make 
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your life as little irksome to you as possible ; 
and as for you, I know your principles, and 
I am not afraid. We had better accept 
the position, dear. I really and truly 
believe it is the best for both. I have 
seen far more of the world than you have, 
and my experience is that these ' arranged 
marriages' turn out the 'best. After all, 
passion is a thing of the moment ; it will 
not bear the wear and tear of life like 
principle. The happiest husbands and 
wives are those who are determined to do 
their duty to each other, like you and me. 
What do you say ? " 

" I will do as you please. As you say, 
you have seen more of the world than I 
have, John." 

" Then let us accept the position," said 
Clifford, raising and lightly kissing her 
gloved hand (thinking the while, " Poor 
child! it is really worse for her than for 
me. She perhaps imagines herself in love 
with that painter count, but is too wise 
and too brave to own it"). "Let us be 
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cheerful over it, Maud, with confidence in 
the future. Let us try to be each other's 
best friend." 

Upon which Maud abruptly rose, and 
fled upstairs to her own room* Another 
moment, and she would have "broken 
down." Clifford would have seen her 
weakness, perhaps — oh horror ! — have 
guessed its cause. Whatever happened, 
she would never incur the humiliation of 
his finding out her feeling for him, that 
growing, irrepressible passion. As she 
threw herself upon her sofa, leaning her 
hot head on a cool pillow, she sobbed in 
an agony of hopelessness. She was beau- 
tiful ; she knew she had never looked 
more beautiful than in these semi-bridal 
robes to-night. Men were influenced, 
melted — she could almost play upon their 
feelings as upon an instrument with her 
charms ; but Clifford remained hard, un- 
moved, as a "nether millstone." "What 
a fate ! my God, what a fate ! " she hope- 
lessly cried. Never in her life had she 
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felt so utterly forsaken, so absolutely- 
alone. 

" Something will come of all this," she 
said, as in the settled calm of despair she 
bathed her eyes and went downstairs, 
settling smile upon smile upon her face, 
to look properly happy when, as the be- 
trothed bride of the heir of Belmont, she 
should dance the first dance with the most 
distinguished guest at the ball. 
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CHAPTER II. 



LOVERS. 



The dinner at Belmont House over, Maud, 
hating her white satin robes, laces, and 
flowers (" They are a mockery," she kept 
bitterly saying to herself whenever she 
saw Clifford's serious, abstracted face), was 
asked by Lord Belmont to go into the 
library before she went upstairs. 

"We shall not keep you waiting long, 
love," he added, as Clifford gravely opened 
the door of communication between the 
two rooms, and she swept through into 
the dimly lighted library. 

Sinking into a big armchair, she tried 
to interest herself in one of the Quarterlies 
that lay on a table at her elbow under a 
shaded lamp. But though her eyes fol- 
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lowed the words, she had no idea what 
she was reading about. "There is still 
time," she was thinking. Time to be 
magnanimous, to release her cousin, to 
prevent him the lifelong drag of a wife 
he did not love. For that he did not 
love, could not "be in love" with her, 

she felt absolutely certain. "Yet " 

Then she checked what she would have 
added, "I love him so dearly." Maud 
rose and went restlessly about the room, 
looking vaguely at the titles of the books, 
playing with her fan, listening to the 
murmur of men's voices in the dining- 
room. A good impulse prompted her to 
make a sacrifice — to speak truthfully to her 
father; to offer to give up part of her 
fortune, instead of the whole, with that 
unwelcome addition of her hand. " What 
does it matter ? " she thought. " I shall 
have quite enough for myself. I shall 
never marry, of course." Then some mis- 
chievous imp of an idea gave her a 
stealthy stab. She winced. Clifford free, 
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enriched, would he not marry? Perhaps 
even now there was some one. Mag- 
nanimity fled, stern determination took its 
place. "Things must take their course," 
she resolved, as the door opened and 
Clifford and Lord Belmont came in. 

"Well, my dear, I said we would not 
keep you long," said her father, seating 
himself at his library table. " I dare say 
you two have talked over your affairs. 
Of course your arrangements have nothing 
to do with me. Mine is the practical 
part of the matter." He looked from 
Maud to Clifford, who was leaning against 
the bookcase, his arms folded, his eyes on 
the ground. " Well ? " 

" We are all attention," said Clifford. 

" Have you neither of you anything to 
say ? " 

" I think not," said Maud, carelessly, 
after one cold glance at her cousin. 

" It is the bride's prerogative to fix the 
date," said Lord Belmont, inwardly de- 
claring to himself that, much longer with 
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these icy lovers, tie should shiver. "I 
suppose you have no objection to the 
wedding taking place in six months, 
Maud?" 

" As you please, papa " — stifling a slight 
yawn. 

" And you, John ? " 

"I am completely at my cousin's dis- 
posal." 

" Then it may be considered as settled ? 
Maud, you must go through the settle- 
ments with Mr. Partridge." 

" My dear papa, I really cannot under- 
take to do that; I am quite sure it will 
be all right. Is that all ? I should like 
to rest for half an hour before the people 



come." 



a 



Certainly, my dear." 

Clifford ceremoniously opened the door, 
and Maud passed out with the slightest 
possible inclination of the head. 

"My dear boy, you will be a model 
pair," said Lord Belmont to his nephew, 
as they joined their masculine dinner 
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guests in the billiard-room. "Upon my 
word, examples to society." 

The cool, unembarrassed acceptance of 
his will by his daughter and nephew was 
hugely to Lord Belmont's taste. He had 
never been in a more jovial mood than at 
the ball that night, which was generally 
acknowledged to be even more brilliant 
than the renowned Belmont House enter- 
tainments ordinarily were. As he watched 
the newly betrothed languidly walking 
through a quadrille, he retreated into a 
corner and positively chuckled, as was his 
wont over some big joke. 

Would he have done so had he seen 
them later on ? Maud, after she had 
dismissed the watchful Newton, casting 
aside the mask, and relieving her cleverly 
hidden but suffocating emotion by in- 
dulging in floods of tears. Clifford, pale, 
perturbed, restlessly pacing his room, then 
trying to subside into calm consideration 
of his position. 

" I have fallen into a trap," he thought, 
vol. n. 28 
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as he leant out of window and smoked 
cigar after cigar in the quiet starlight. 
" Yet how could I help it ? Refuse to 
marry Maud, and I should have doomed 
myself to perpetual wifelessness. I should 
be a beggar." 

He knew his uncle well. Offend Lord 
Belmont, and you became the butt of an 
active revenge. His was a will which 
brooked no refusal. Of himself, Clifford 
was poor. His dead father, Lord Bel- 
mont's younger brother, had not only 
committed the social crime of marrying 
a dowerless girl, but had died deeply in 
debt. Lord Belmont had paid the debts, 
and had amply provided for the gentle 
young widow, Clifford's mother (since 
dead), and for her only boy, his heir. Lord 
Belmont had represented parents, guardians, 
friends, all, to Clifford ; and he had been 
good to him, generous, condoning youthful 
extravagances and follies. But Clifford 
had not crossed his will. 

"I could not help this," was his final 
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decision, before he at last fell into uneasy- 
sleep. " My only chance was Maud herself. 
I cannot understand her. She does not 
care for me, that is evident ; yet she would 
not give me the shadow of a pretence, the 
tiniest loophole to get out of it. She is 
an enigma ! But I shall have to make the 
best of her, and accept the position." 

But that position did not wax pleasanter 
during the night. When Clifford awoke 
next morning, it was with an oppression of 
spirit. As he dressed himself he groaned. 

" Madeline ! " was the reflection that 
forced out the groan. Madeline — a beauti- 
ful, mysterious creature that excited some 
attention a few years ago at the opera, and 
was talked of occasionally at the clubs. 
Night after night, she occupied a small box 
on the grand tier, always alone, always 
splendidly dressed in pink, and profusely 
adorned with magnificent jewels — diamonds, 
opals, pearls. They called her " the Lady 
in Pink," this quiet, fair beauty who sate 
like some statue, half concealed by the 
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curtain, her large sleepy eyes never resting 
upon the little crowd that gathered under 
the box, staring at her with more or less 
insolence (or, aristocratic self-possession), 
for one moment. Only once did that 
abstracted gaze kindle into life. For one 
brief instant Clifford's eyes met hers, and a 
mutual flash shot myriads of wild thoughts 
among the excitable impulses of the fervent 
boy — for then he was a mere boy. He 
soon found out that the " Lady in Pink " 
was the English wife of an Eastern poten- 
tate ; that she lived a short distance from 
town, as solitary as she seemed when at 
the opera. He also discovered that she 
took walks about the wild heath where her 
bower was situate, and on one of these 
lonely walks they met. 

It was a short history of wild pursuing, 
ardent passion, complete possession. To- 
day the memory of that episode in his life 
was to Clifford as the unabstracted bullet 
to the warrior. "It is there," he said to 
himself; " it can never be undone. My God ! 
what a fool I was ! " 
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Madeline, despite his constant, active 
efforts, had declined to "let him go." 
Having, with the natural shrewdness of 
womankind, discovered that he was 
chivalrous to the core, she played upon his 
chivalry and tormented him. But some 
twelve months back the potentate had 
transported his Northern spouse to his own 
clime. The house on the heath was 
deserted and " To Let," and Clifford felt 
himself emancipated — his "old man of the 
sea," his " Frankenstein," gone. 

" It was a delusion," he acknowledged. 
" She is back again, like the proverbial bad 
shilling. What shall I do ? " 

As he was debating, the Italian valet 
announced " Mr. Vogel." 

" Show him in," he said, almost eagerly. 
The name Vogel had a warm, comforting 
sound, suggesting Althea — the memory of 
whose tender, confiding face seemed, some- 
how, balm to his troubled nature just then. 

" You will breakfast with me, of course, 
my dear fellow," he said, grasping the hand 
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of the more than usually oiled and glossy- 
musician with a fervent welcome. 

" Since you are so good." Vogel, beam- 
ing and smiling, placed his hat, gloves, and 
music-roll on one side with ardent alacrity. 
Then he composed himself to breakfast with 
an air of mingled deference and concealed 
patronage. The patronage, awakened by 
this recognition of his (Vogel's) dis- 
tinguished personality, would show through 
the veil of deference — was not wholly to be 
repressed. 

" I have just been with his lordship," he 
said, with an attempt to look sly, as he 
rubbed his hands. "Permit me to con- 
gratulate you, my dear sir, upon this great 
news. My fair pupil is not only an angel, 
but, what is perhaps better, the loveliest 
young lady in society." 

" Who told you ? " said Clifford, abruptly, 
frowning. (Then a sudden thought stayed 
his annoyance : "This fellow will go 
chattering about ; I must stop him.") 
" Never mind, Vogel. I had no idea they 
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were going to do the town-crier about this 
engagement, which is, after all, a very 
ancient and stale affair. Anyhow, I can 
trust you, I know, to keep it to yourself." 

" Is it, then, to be a secret ? " said Vogel, 
as he accepted cutlets and preferred cham- 
pagne to coffee, noting the irritability and 
change of countenance of his host, and 
therefrom drawing his own conclusions. 
" Of course, since you wish it." 

" I said nothing about a secret," said 
Clifford, gloomily. " Only I prefer to 
tell these things to my friends myself 
— do you understand ? " 

" My dear sir, I do," said Vogel, senten- 
tiously, and speaking through his nose, as 
was his wont when he felt that he had 
scored a point in his life-game — his own 
aggrandizement. " I do indeed. You may 
rely upon my discretion." It was a point 
indeed, this being by ever so little admitted 
to Clifford's confidence. 

" Are you going to Miss Biron's to- 
day ? " 
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Clifford's sudden incautious question and 
change of subject almost took away the 
careful Vogel's breath. " This affair has 
gone farther than I thought," was the 
musician's decision, as they discussed 
Althea's progress, her exceptional gifts, her 
dSbut. Clifford was determined that this 
should take place immediately — in Paris. 

" But, my dear sir, the season is over, or 
at its very last gasp." 

"All the better. She only wants the 
critics ; and I suppose they are always to 
be caged, provided the cage is golden." 

"I have not heard that the press in 
Paris is to be bought. There are some 
high-minded men of genius among them." 

"Ah!" Clifford impatiently rose, so 
impatiently, that his chair fell. He was in 
a cynical humour to-day, feeling almost as 
if the whole world were marketable — except 
Althea and himself. " Has not Barra been 
harping upon that one string ever since he 
heard Miss Biron ? 4 Paris, Paris, excit- 
able audiences, enthusiastic press, foreign 
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prestige, British pique,' etc., etc. Surely 
Barra must know. He is importer-general 
of foreign goods, which his customers accept 
meekly at his valuation. If any man can 
feel the musical pulse of London, he can." 

" But I thought, from what I have 
heard you say, Mr. Clifford, that you 
seconded my proposal of Miss Biron's 
making her first appearance at one of his 
lordship's private concerts " 

"Bah!" interrupted Clifford. "Since 
then I have changed my mind. Miss 
Biron will come out in Paris." 

"Does she know of this — decision of 

yours ? " 

* 

Clifford paused. In his torment — between 
Maud on the one hand, and Madeline on 
the other — he had taken refuge in the idea 
of Althea safely in Paris. Since the rail- 
way mania, Paris was easier of access than 
it used to be. He would not be absolutely 
shut away from his— his " musical god- 
child," as he chose to term her to himself; 
yet she would not have this miserable 
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engagement to Maud constantly flaunted 
before her eyes. Of course it had nothing 
to do with her; but the best of women 
were jealous — aunts of their nieces, wives 
of sisters-in-law, even mothers of their 
daughters. 

"I beg your pardon — what did you 
say ? " He had forgotten Vogel's question. 

" Does Miss Biron know that she is going 
to Paris ? " 

" No." 

Clifford had intended to tell her to-day, 
when he took her the box for " Fidelio." 

Vogel had risen and was putting on his 
gloves. " Then 1 had better not say any- 
thing to her about it this morning, I sup- 
pose ? " he said meaningly. " Nor of your 
approaching marriage ? " 

Clifford winced. There was an odious 
familiarity in Vogel's last words, which, as 
well as the words themselves, touched him 
to the quick. He glanced at his watch. 
" I had no idea it was so late," he said. 
" I was to have gone to ' The Retreat ' to- 
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day. If it is agreeable to you, we will go 
together." 

Vogel was "only too charmed to have 
Mr. Clifford as a companion." Events were 
pointing to the rdle of Mephisto to this 
Faust with the two Margheritas becom- 
ing a role in earnest. If he could have 
suspected that in the background there even 
lurked a Helen of Troy, in the person of 
Madeline, whom Vogel had known at a 
distance as "the Lady in Pink"! But 
fortunately for Clifford, the murderous 
jealousy of the Eastern prince had com- 
pelled his faithless spouse and her infatuated 
young lover to a cautious secresy, which 
had prevented the affair from furnishing 
food for gossip. 

It had not, strangely enough, occurred 
to Clifford that he must tell Althea of his 
engagement to Maud. He had supposed 
all this time that it was known by Thea, 
as well as by every one else, that such an 
arrangement might be, sooner or later. 
But as he sat opposite Vogel in the rail- 
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way-carriage, gloomily twisting his heavy 
moustache, he said to himself, " I must — 
I must tell her." Why did he dread the 
confession ? What could it matter to her ? 
" I am an idiot," he angrily thought. 

Miss Helme was in the drawing-room 
alone when the two gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to " The Retreat." The quiet little 
spinster, speaking in such mild measured 
tones as she moved leisurely about the cool 
room, beyond which the green glades of 
the leafy garden gleamed pleasantly from 
below the close-drawn blinds of the open 
windows, calmed and soothed Clifford's 
irritation. 

" Miss Biron is in the garden ; I will 
send for her." Miss Helme's hand was 
upon the little gong on her work-table. 

" Pray don't." Clifford sprang up so 
suddenly that Miss Helme jumped. "I 
will tell her. I can get out this way, I 
suppose ? " 

Vogel rose and held back the heavy 
Venetian blind. Clifford stepped out and 
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went rapidly across the lawn. Miss 
Helme's face was perplexed. " Dear me ! " 
she helplessly said. 

" She must be kept from thinking, if we 
are to have peace," was VogeFs reflection. 
Then he turned to the little lady with 
a mysterious air, and said, " This is rather 
an important day for Miss Biron, We 
have finally settled about her d&ut" 

" Dear me ! " said Miss Helme again, this 
time in a different tone, opening her eyes ; 
whereupon Vogel drew a chair near to her, 
and began talking in a half whisper, hint- 
ing vague, ambiguous hints (he felt bound 
to disclose nothing definite), and, while 
" beating about the bush " in an exhaustive 
manner, carefully avoiding contact with 
even a leaf or a twig of that shrub. It 
was a task — "for I must allow them at 
least half an hour," he said to himself. 
The effort to be interestingly and com- 
municatively confidential, without betraying 
the fact that Althea was going to Paris, 
was such, that, at certain moments, Vogel's 
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brow moistened and he felt " at his wits' 
end." However, he succeeded in his object. 
Miss Helme almost forgot that Clifford and 
Althea were alone in the garden, and knew 
no more at the end of the conversation 
than she did at the beginning. 

Thea had got over the shock of Jack's 
letter, announcing his approaching visit to 
town for a month. The day before, she 
had written to him, calmly, virtuously. 

" I am glad that you are pleased at the 
idea of a holiday in town," she wrote. " Of 
course there is much to see that amuses 
people who live in the country — those, I 
mean, who have not a great object in life. 
But I must warn you that you will see 
but little of me. This is the crisis of my 
life. Before your month's holiday is over 
I shall have made my d&ut" 

"After that, he will not expect to be 
running in and out all day long," she 
thought, relieved. She had shown the 
letter to Miss Helme, who said it was most 
proper, and patting her shoulder, added 
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that she was "developing a tact which 
would be of the greatest service to her in 
life." Miss Helme did not want a male 
" country bumpkin " lounging about, " like 
some big rough yard-dog," she thought. 
" How so delicate a creature can like a 
person of that sort " (she had never seen 
poor Jack, but had formed her own ideas 
of him) " is a mystery to me." 

Jack dismissed for the present, Thea had 
awakened this morning, joyous, triumphant. 
To-night she was to go to the opera ! 
And he had said " he would be there " 
(of course, " being there " meant sitting 
in the box). " How good he is ! how 
clever ! how thoughtful ! " The sunshine 
that streamed in upon the breakfast-table 
somehow reminded her of Clifford. She 
kissed Miss Helme tenderly when she came 
down. Was not her hostess one -of his 
family ? 

When she went out into the garden, 
as she usually did after practising the 
mornings she had her singing-lessons, 
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the perfume of the flowers, the dancing 
shadows of the fluttering boughs upon the 
soft grass, the smiling cloudlets perched 
like cherubs in the still, calm blue sky, all 
seemed to mean one thing, to suggest one 
idea— Clifford. She sat on a bench under 
a slender tree, swinging one little foot and 
singing softly to herself, like some twitter- 
ing young bird innocent that life and joy 
are not one and the same, as she watched 
the blue smoke curling gracefully upwards 
from the chimneys of "The Retreat." 
Before her, hiding the house, was a wall 
of yew. This bench was at the end of a 
narrow gravel walk. Suddenly she stopped 
singing. The gravel crackled ; there were 
quick footsteps — whose ? 

" Oh ! " she cried, starting up. Before 
she had realized the overpowering presence 
of Clifford, her hands were in his. She 
sank back on the bench. " I did not know 
you were coming so soon. How kind of 

you ! " 

Clifford looked at the delicate, sweet face, 
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flushed to a rose-pink; at the large soft 
eyes gleaming with joy ; at the bright smile 
coming and going upon the quivering lips ; 
at the tendrils of fair hair lying upon the 
white dress, open so that her round childish 
throat seemed rising from the muslin folds 
like the stem of a flower out of the leaves. 
He dwelt upon each detail, gazing greedily, 
as a mother's eyes will hungrily fasten 
upon her babe, whom she has perforce left 
for a while. 

" Band ? " he said, with a smile that was 
almost a sneer. " Kind to myself, perhaps. 
But you said ' soon.' It seems an age to 
me. Then so much has happened. I will 
tell you everything presently." 

" A good deal has happened to me," said 
Thea, sighing. 

" What ? " He grasped her hands more 
tightly. He was strangely nervous to-day. 

" Only that Jack has written to say he 
is coming, for a whole month" The corners 
of her mouth drooped. 

"Is that all?" Clifford laughed. "You 

vol. ii. 29 
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mean that young man with the locket. I 
remember." " Jack " seemed to him below 
qontempt, unworthy of thought. 

" You need not laugh at his locket ; he 
thought a great deal of it." 

"So would I, if you were to give me 
anything," said Clifford eagerly. They 
were side by side now, on the bench. 
u Give me something — any little thing, 
Thea — before you go out into the world, 
while you are as you are now. I have 
brought you something this morning, some- 
thing that will give you pleasure." He 
drew an envelope from the breast-pocket 
of his coat. " Make a fair exchange — any 
little thing." 

" I have nothing." Thea looked about 
ruefully, almost as if she expected to see 
some flower spring from the ground or 
out of the wood deadened by winter. 
" Nothing." 

" Oh yes, you have ; that little ring you 
always wear." He lightly touched it. 

Thea's other hand instinctively closed 
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upon Jack's poor little pearl - studded 
circlet. 

" Oh no ! not that," she said, almost with 
pain. 

"Why not?" Clifford spoke coldly, 
and drew hack. 

" Jack gave it me when it was settled we 
should be married some day." She looked 
down as she made the avowal. But she 
felt better after she had spoken out boldly, 
and met Clifford's eyes almost defiantly. 

He laughed harshly. " After you have 
come out, my child, we shall not hear these 
sweet simplicities. I will not rob you of 
your precious ring, unless I think it good 
for you to do so. Fancy wearing some- 
body's ring when the very idea of seeing 
that somebody makes you unhappy ! " 

» I did not say so.'* 

" No ; you looked it, which is more to the 
purpose. Anyhow, ring or no ring, you 
need not fret yourself about Jack's dis- 
agreeable proximity. Soon after he arrives 
you will be far away." 
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" I — far — away ? " She fixed her eyes 
upon him in surprised consternation. 

" Yes. After a conclave, a meeting, con- 
sultation, or whatever you please to call 
it, your committee — Lord Belmont, Barra, 
Yogel, and my humble self — have decided 
that your debut should take place in 
Paris." 

" Paris ? Why, that is over the sea." 

" Is there anything so very dreadful in 
that ? I assure you, you will find it much 
easier to sing to people who feel enthusi- 
astically chivalrous from the very fact that 
you are a youthful foreigner." 

" It is not that " — Althea shrank back, 

paling — " it is I hardly know what it 

is ; the idea is horrible to me." Her eyes 
filled with tears. Then she raised them 
slowly. "I could not face them all, I 
could not sing, if you were not there." 

" Is this true ? " Clifford spoke passion- 
ately. " But how dare I ask you ! As if 
you ever spoke anything but the truth ! 
Thea, dear child, if your debut took place 
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in Kamschatka, rest assured I would be 
there." 

She smiled through her tears, raising 
her hand and gently arresting a rebellious 
drop that would overflow. " Then I don't 
mind where it is," she said. " Just do as 
you please about it. But you are sure, 
quite sure, that it won't bother you — 
interfere with your arrangements ? " 

" Don't let us talk any more about it," 
said Clifford, rising. Why should he feel 
so overwhelmed, unnerved ? " Let us 
think of to-day — to-night. Here is the box 
for ' Fidelio.' " He gave her the envelope. 

" But you are coming ? " 

" Coming ? I should think so. But I 
shall meet you there, or, rather, I shall join 
you soon after. Now we must go in, for 
poor Vogel is waiting for you." 

" Oh dear ! " Althea, happy again, 
laughed with the tears in her eyes. " Poor 
Vogel ! What a shame ! " and she sprang 
up, ready to move towards the house. 

Wild words had sprung to Clifford's lips, 
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but were repressed. " I do not pity Vogel 
in the least," lie began, then added, " Has 
he not Miss Helme to entertain him ? 
You will let me be present at the lesson 7 
won't you ? " 

" Oh ! " Thea stopped short, and 
glanced at him with almost a comical ex- 
pression of dismay. She had not expected 
this ordeal so soon — the ordeal of her six 
months' work being judged by the one 
whose opinion she valued the most, 
dreaded, hoped for the most. " You must 
make allowances," she bargained, as he 
laughed and they moved slowly across the 
grass-plat towards the window where Vogel 
and Miss Helme were standing looking out 
for them. 

" As many as I find necessary," he said. 
'* Miss Biron has given me permission to 
be present at the lesson," he continued to 
Vogel, as he followed Thea into the 
drawing-room. " You have no objec- 
tion ? " 

" My dear sir, au service." Vogel 
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bowed. (" They look as if they had made 
the most of this blessed quarter of an hour 
I have spent humouring the old girl," he 
thought to himself. " She must be blind 
as a bat if she can't read their faces ! ") 

Meanwhile, Thea had shown her box- 
ticket to Miss Helme, who had smiled some- 
what absently as she said it was "very 
good of Mr. Clifford," because her thoughts 
immediately flew to her wardrobe. 

" Is it the grand tier ? " she asked, with 
grateful intonation. " It is so very kind of 
you to give us this great treat. Only I 
have been out of the world so long, you 
know, I don't know how people dress now. 
I am afraid " 

Clifford speedily set her fears at rest. 
This was an "artist box," he hastily ex- 
plained, as Thea and Vogel moved away 
towards the drawing-room door, discussing 
what she should sing to Clifford — " the 
best, really, for seeing and hearing. But 
anything in the way of dress will do ; you 
are not seen." Then he flew after the 
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vanishing Thea. " Will you do me a little 
favour ? " lie whispered, as he followed her 
upstairs. "You have not given me any- 
thing, you know! Will you wear the 
gown to-night you wore when I first saw 
you ? " 

" Yes," she answered softly ; r and they 
ascended the stairs, both, strangely enough, 
utterly unconscious there was anything out 
of the common in the curious request and 
the grave reply. 

Yogel, who had preceded them, held 
open the little brown door, and Clifford, 
following Thea, stood for the first time in 
the room he had planned. 

It was a curious thrill — strange, pleasant, 
painful — that thrill which made him shiver 
slightly as, while Thea and Yogel were 
busy with the books and the piano in the 
shady corner near the open window, he 
stood still, looking round at the actual 
realization of his idea. The room as it 
was, was a little different to the room of 
his fancy, as the thing as it is will seem 
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other than the thing as it is thought of; 
yet it was sufficiently like to give him an 
" uncanny " sensation, as when one comes 
upon a place strange, yet familiar with a 
familiarity which can only be accounted for 
by the ready mental admission, "I must 
have dreamt of this." It seemed but a few 
moments ago that he had stood here in the 
bare chamber with Miss Helme, and had 
(oh, horror ! with Thea, simple, pure, 
lovely, there, it was almost sacrilege to 
recur to that frantic notion which had 
fantastically hovered about his mind) — had 
felt in some curious prophetic way that the 
day would come when he would sit on a 
sofa in that then empty corner, Thea in 
his arms. 

" When are you going to begin ? " 
At the harsh, abrupt greeting both pupil 
and master started. What was wrong ? 
Yogel began to apologize, but Clifford cut 
him short, with an effort regaining his 
self-possession and speaking with his 
wonted amiability. 
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"I am afraid you expect to be dis- 
appointed." Thea looked wistfully at him. 
This was her interpretation of his gruff 
speech. But one glance reassured her, and 
she turned to the piano with redoubled 
confidence. 

As the placid sounds, the calm, sweet 
tones of the tender young voice, came to 
his ears, Clifford sank into a low chair. 
Gradually his head drooped upon the arm 
he was resting on a tall chair-back. 

Thea had chosen to sing first an aria by 
some old Italian composer of sacred music, 
and, as usual, she forgot herself in the 
subject. She became for the time being 
but the channel to convey the mood in 
which that subject had been disposed of by 
author and composer, to the listener. In 
the silence of the little room the holy calm 
of the chaste melody, accompanied with 
subdued unobtrusiveness, came to Clifford — 
turbulent, agitated, excited, as he inwardly 
was — as if an angel had suddenly appeared 
and had silently gazed upon him with 
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earnest eyes. Strangely enough, lie was 
carried in thought far back ; in one instant, 
one flash, he felt himself a tiny, innocent 
boy, his head on his dying mother's breast, 
hearing her hushed weak voice as she 
said, "John, my loved one, when I am 
gone, you will try to be good, will you 
not ? " Had he ever remembered or 
thought of this before ? Why should the 
recollection come now, here, at this 
moment, stifling him, choking him, making 
him feel as if he could sacrifice title, pros- 
pects, almost life with all its promise, if 
he could undo the careless, wilful follies of 
the past ? 

He rose and went to the window. The 
cool spring air blew upon his hot face, 
helping him to recover his self-possession. 
Yet it was a dark gloom that Thea saw 
there when she turned for the fiat from 
his lips. 

" Well ? " Her head drooped, her heart 
failed her. 

"I think you would convert the very 
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devil himself," lie said sharply, walking 
rapidly away to the other end of the room, 
where he began turning over some music 
to hide his agitation. 

Thea's head sank on her breast. At 
that moment it seemed to her, in her simple 
faith, as if God were too good, too merciful. 

Vogel, " extemporizing " fragments with 
his usual tact, to cover the emotion of his 
companions, almost felt the glimmer of 
something faintly akin to sympathy, as he 
glanced at the drooping figure of the 
young man as he stood by the table. 
" Poor devil, he is hard hit," t he thought, 
with, to do him justice, as much pity as 
contempt. It was one of those moments 
which come to the most obtuse, the most 
hardened, the most worldly, when the 
esprits de corps of humanity will speak — 
when a man feels for a man because he is a 
man, or a woman feels for a woman because 
she is a woman. Perhaps at that moment 
Vogel was more true to nature, less a self- 
seeking schemer, than he had been since 
childhood. 
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" I shall not say a word, one way or the 
other," said Clifford, suddenly, turning 
sharply round to where Thea stood, her 
hands loosely clasped, watching him in- 
tently. "Words are out of place, poor, 
almost absurd, where your voice, the echo 
of your soul, has passed. I don't want to 
hear any more this morning. — Herr Vogel, 
I want to speak to you both on an im- 
portant subject." 

Vogel, whose fingers had remained sus- 
pended over the keys when Clifford began 
to speak, wheeled round on the music- 
stool, and confronted him with an attentive 
air. He knew what was coming, and 
thought, " How will she take it ? " 

" I have told Miss Biron we have decided 
that she is to make her debut in Paris. The 
question to be discussed is, how and when?" 

Practical converse submerged emotional 
agitation. Presently the three were dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of the Parisian 
visit with the most matter-of-fact minute- 
ness. It was agreed that Miss Biron was 
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to start within a week, her chaperon 
being Miss Helme. Clifford guaranteed 
the necessary letters of introduction, which 
Vogel offered to supplement. 

" I know you ladies will at once fling ' the 
dressmaker' in my face," said Clifford to 
Thea. "It is a terrible, but actual fact, 
that no matter what plan is submitted to a 
woman, her first thought is her clothes. 
Let it be party of pleasure, christening, 
funeral " 

" Or wedding," suggested Vogel. 

"Or wedding," repeated Clifford, coldly — 
" no matter what — the woman takes refuge, 
or, as it were, throws herself back upon 
her dressmaker, as a slave upon his master. 
But there is no need for you to do this, 
Miss Biron. Your simple white dresses 
suit you best. I know the Parisians — 
quick to appreciate effect. If I am not 
mistaken, you will start a fashion." 

" Miss Biron certainly looks charming in 
white," said Vogel, gallantly — "nymph- 
like ; indeed, a perfect Egeria." 
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At this moment Miss Helme came in, 
glancing from one to the other. Retrospec- 
tion of Vogel's conversation had suggested 
that there was something more under dis- 
cussion than she imagined. Therefore, 
when she could no longer hear music, she 
made her way upstairs. 

" You are just in time, my dear cousin," 
said Clifford, effusively. He led her to the 
sofa, and, sitting by her, plunged into the 
subject at once. After his voluble, lengthy 
speech, Miss Helme, breathless with as- 
tonishment, vaguely felt that she was about 
to be transported somewhere, to do some- 
thing, whether she would or no. 

"Really," she said feebly, with a tre- 
mulous smile, "you have taken me so by 
surprise, Mr. Clifford; you must have 
patience with me. I feel like some one 
I have read of in some old tale" (depre- 
catingly to Yogel and Althea), "who had 
to sit down on some prayer-carpet, which 
flew through the air and took him to some 
place which didn't really exist — or was it 
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a flying trunk ? No, the flying trunk came 
near some lucifer-matches and got burnt." 

"My dear cousin, this is a question of 
well-cushioned railway carriages, and 
steamers that ride the waves so lightly you 
feel as if you were lulled in some luxurious 
rocking-chair. We don't deal in prayer- 
carpets and flying trunks. A journey to 
Paris is made as easily nowadays as if you 
sat in your armchair and read a book of 
travels." 

" Yes, but when you get there ! Those 
dreadful hotels ! They have thieves for 
waiters ; the thieves pay the proprietors. 
I have heard about it." 

"Then you would rather not go?" 
Clifford rose, coolly, and took up his hat. 
" I have to see Lord Belmont on the subject 
when I go back to town. I will tell him ; 
we shall easily find an escort for Miss 
Biron." 

Poor little agitated Miss Helme looked 
from one to the other like some frightened 
creature caught in a trap. " Oh no ; I am 
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quite pleased to do what you all think 
best," she cried in dismay. " Pray tell his 
lordship so. Only you must make allow- 
ances ; it was so sudden, and " (plaintively) 
" I am getting old, you know, Mr. Clifford 
— really old." 

Althea was by her side in a moment, 
clasping one of the .thin, trembling hands, 
and looking appealingly towards Clifford. 
The glance might have moved his evident 
determination that Miss Helme was to go, 
but he had turned away. 

" Good-bye, Vogel. — Miss Biron, you 
will see me to-night. — Then I am to tell 
his lordship that you will take Miss Biron 
to Paris, Miss Helme ? " 

Miss Helme murmured something in- 
articulate, and Clifford abruptly ended his 
visit. He went through the lanes towards 
the station thoroughly out of humour, 
hardly noticing how savagely he swished 
the tender sprouts from the budding hedge- 
rows, or how unjustly irritated he was 
with the poor little spinster. Did his 
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annoyance arise from the true Belmont 
spirit — anger at even a breath of opposition 
that fanned his will? Or was. it that he 
was dissatisfied with himself; that he felt 
that the presumed object of his visit tb 
"The Retreat" that morning had been 
ignored by him ; that Althea had not been 
told of his engagement to Maud ? 

"Her sweet presence, her angel voice, 
would almost make a saint forget his G-od," 
he passionately thought ; " so how can a 
fellow like I am be expected to keep the 
command of his senses when under her 
influence ? What an influence ! What a 
soul or mind, or whatever the spiritual 
part of us is, it must be to have that 
influence ! She will do good to hundreds, 
to thousands, will that girl ; and as for me, 
what did she not make me feel this morn- 
ing? She was like my guardian angel. 
Fancy Maud and Madeline women, and 
this a woman ! " He smiled cynically, almost 
cruelly. " It is sacrilege to class her 
among a species that contains them. Let 
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us hope she will help me to win Maud out 
of her cold, ungenerous life into something 
better. I can fancy, when I tell Thea how 
I have to marry my cousin, her warm 
4 God bless you both ! ' How shall I bear 
to hear her trembling voice — see the tears 
in those beautiful eyes ? " 

Here he turned into the railway booking- 
office, and savagely demanded his ticket of 
the clerk. The train was steaming into 
the station. He sprang into an empty 
compartment, and thought of Althea till 
he stepped out upon the platform at 
Waterloo. But it did not occur to him to 
ask himself why he thought those " beauti- 
ful eyes " would be tearful, why her voice 
would tremble when she coupled his name 
with Lady Maud's. With all his thirty 
years, he was as hot of heart and head, his 
reasoning as partial and confused, as when 
he was a youth. 

He went direct to Belmont House, loung- 
ing coolly into the library. Lord Belmont 
welcomed him warmly. 
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" Maud is not up yet," he said, pleased 
at the speedy repetition of the bridegroom's 
visit. 

"I suppose not. It must have been 
past four when I left. By the way, do 
you go to ' Fidelio ' to-night ? " 

" ' Fidelio ? ' Oh, of course — I remember. 
It is that new German's dSbut at the other 
house. No, I think not. There is a Court 
concert." 

" By the way, uncle, I have come round 
to your opinion about that young singer 
Miss Biron's first appearance. I believe 
you agreed with Barra that it would be 
best for her to go to Paris ? " 

" Certainly. No man like Barra to give 
judgment in such cases. You see that 
now?" Lord Belmont glanced keenly at 
his nephew. He had attributed Clifford's 
dissentient voice when the Paris idea had 
been discussed to a wish for the girl's 
presence in London. Now he approvingly 
thought, " He has come to his senses, and 
has decided she is best out of harm's way," 
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and was considerably relieved. "These 
complications are folly immediately before 
marriage," was his opinion. 

" Yes," answered Clifford, with a slight 
yawn. " Miss Helme agrees to take her, 
and we must get her plenty of introduc- 
tions. I imagine the old doctor fellow, her 
father, won't interfere. Only too glad to 
get her safely started. The question now 
remaining is, the money. I expect it will 
be an expensive affair." 

" My dear fellow, Manners and I agreed 
upon that point," said Lord Belmont, briskly. 
And when Clifford left, it was with the 
thorough knowledge that money would not 
be a stumbling-block in the way of Thea's 
temporary exile. 

This being now a certainty, he strangely 
enough began to regret. " Perhaps I was 
rash, precipitate," he thought. "How 
shall I bear the i good-bye ' ? She might 
have stayed ; we might have had such 
glorious days in the park, on the river. 
Of course there will be the Bois — Fontaine- 
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bleau — if I can get away for long enough. 
I wonder if the old boy suspects anything ? 
I fancied he seemed relieved. Perhaps it 
is best for us both we should be parted, 
certainly best for poor Maud ! My instincts 
generally lead me right. I have always 
known I could rely upon my own integrity/' 
Upon which Clifford waxed brighter, and 
was in a better temper with himself than 
he had been for days. 

Meanwhile, Vogel gone, Althea tenderly, 
caressingly, won over Miss Helme almost 
to like the prospect of their Parisian visit. 
Kneeling at her chaperon's feet, her bright, 
sweet face uplifted, she furnished happy 
solutions of the little lady's perplexities. 
These arose from the fact that Miss Helme 
was, as it were, rooted in the spot where 
she lived. The thought of leaving " The 
Retreat " was a torture. 

" I could not say so to Mr. Clifford, of 
course," she faltered, gazing hopelessly at 
the sky. "But, my dear, the French 
people are so wicked. They break any of 
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the Commandments, and go on afterwards 
just as if nothing had happened." 

Althea, having no arguments to the 
contrary at hand, waived that point. The 
next was not to be ignored. 

" I could not sleep out of my own bed, 
and I could not eat their toads and snails. 
My dear, we shall be starved." 

Thea gently reminded Miss Helme of a 
theme she herself had frequently para- 
phrased for her young companion's benefit 
— the subject of sacrifice. It had been 
Miss Helme's staff and consolation in all 
her tiny troubles to posture as martyr, and 
whenever Althea had been " hipped " or 
gloomy, these past acts of amateur martyr- 
dom had been cited and expatiated upon 
as a spur and mental counter-irritant for 
her charge. 

" Dear Miss Helme, I know this is a 
great sacrifice on your part." Althea laid 
her fair head on her friend's knee. " But 
if it is too great, let us tell Mr. Clifford." 

"By no means, dearest," was the mag- 
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nanimous reply. At that instant, Miss 

Helme saw how she could make good, 

principal and interest, the Belmont bounty. 

Of course their minds were " set upon this 

girl " (this much she acknowledged), flow 

or why their interest in her had come 

about, it was not her place to ask, or even 

to surmise. But noble sacrifices to what 

could but be a family whim would cancel, or 

rather counterbalance, past favours which 

otherwise she could not possibly repay. 

"Do not talk about sacrifice, Thea dear," 

she added generously. " Nothing could 

be a sacrifice when demanded by Lord 

Belmont, or by any member of my august 

family." After which she grew sprightly, 

entering upon the subject of the wardrobe 

with ardent animation. Indeed, at the very 

moment when Clifford was dining at his 

club, Miss Helme and Althea, at the little 

dinner-table at "The Retreat," were still, as 

their future French acquaintances would 

have termed it, causant chiffons. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AT THE OPERA. 



The Opera House, its colonnade gleaming 
white in the clear spring twilight; the 
rows of twinkling lamps, like red sparks, 
studding the sloping street, down which 
dark carriages were steadily creeping like 
so many beetles. Among these was the 
" Peacock fly," containing Miss Helme in 
faded lavender silk and her best lace cap, 
and Thea in the same white muslin dress 
she had worn that evening at Elfield Hall 
when she first saw Clifford, and which he 
had asked her to wear when they met this 
morning. 

Swinging doors, through which filed a 
detachment of infantry, with their red 
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coats, white gloves, tall black bearskin caps ; 
walls posted with bills, " Fidelio, Fidelio," 
meeting the eye everywhere; inquisitive 
bystanders; busy linkmen; authoritative 
policemen shouting, " Move on there ! " . 
" Stop!" " Pass on ! " — this unwonted scene 
greeted Thea as she stepped out of the fly 
and passed through into the vestibule of the 
Opera House. Here all was calm, in a 
general atmosphere of red cloth and gas- 
light. The men who stood about might 
have been mutes, but for their white kid 
gloves and gala demeanour. Here and 
there were small groups of well-dressed 
women in gay opera-cloaks, looking out for 
friends who were to meet them ; others 
were hastening up the crimson-carpeted 
stairs, past the statues of Melpomene and 
Thalia which guarded the doors, past the 
two alert ticket-takers, who gave a little 
bow as they tore the voucher from the 
ticket Miss Helme offered them, one saying, 
" Box 72, upstairs, to the right ; pass on, 
madam." 
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There was an air of subdued excitement 
about these hastening fractions of the 
audience. Not only was the performance 
to-night of more than ordinary interest, as 
introducing a dramatic* German prima 
donna of whom continental rumour had 
raved, but that performance had already 
commenced ; at least, so thought Althea, as 
distant sounds — murmurs, half-discordant, 
half-musical — made her heart beat, a strange 
elation sending the blood to her brow. 
Those curious agitated wails, as if the 
many instruments cried out their own in- 
articulate cries before submitting themselves 
to their harness, to their drivers, the 
several players, sounded to her ominous 
with a warning meaning ; as the gathering 
of the clans, as the assembling of warriors 
upon a battle-field. These, the first 
orchestral sounds she had heard, seemed to 
sound the keynote of her musical life ; they 
were as the first chord of the overture ; and 
it was a minor chord, a very moan, which 
meant at the very least, " Beware ! You 
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lift the curtain ; you pass the threshold ; 
but if unprepared for ordeal, pause ! 

" Do you hear ? " said Thea, with an awed 
expression, as they reached the corridor. 

" My dear, they are only tuning up," said 
Miss Helme, placidly. "It is not an 
agreeable noise, but they must soon give 
over now. There, they are turning up the 
gas." 

As Miss Helme drew back the box 
curtains, there was an influx of light — a 
sudden hush — slight applause ( as the con- 
ductor took his seat) — a little rap of the 
baton upon his desk — then a broad, simul- 
taneous chord uttered by the instruments, 
which, unexpected, was to Thea as a blow, 
taking away her breath. She sank into her 
chair and listened. 

As the overture, with its alternate sug- 
gestive calm and turbulent restlessness, 
proceeded, she no longer saw the grand 
circular sweep of the amber-tinted house. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the tiers of boxes, 
that looked like rows of moving figure- 
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pictures in yellow satin frames, but her 
mind was veiled by the music; it saw a 
dim vision of a prison, without which was 
a boy (who was a woman in disguise) 
gazing at the iron-bound stone of the high 
walls with an intensity of agony that 
seemed as if it must pierce adamant, chain 
opposing force, conquer Fate itself. 

This much she knew of " Fidelio " — that 
a loving wife, raised into an ecstasy of self- 
abandonment by grief at the separation 
from her husband, a state prisoner unjustly 
incarcerated — went about in male attire, 
risking discovery, degradation, death, to 
find him, to obtain his release, or to die 
with him. The rest she had to learn. She 
had to be brought to know the story, and 
to feel the emotions that story embraced, 
through its interpreters — the giant com- 
poser Beethoven, whose iron will and 
rugged strength found no other human 
story worthy his sympathy — and the execu- 
tant who was daring enough to choose this 
lofty type of womanhood as her embodi- 
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ment to-night, who was, as it were, com- 
mencing with a climax, a musical apotheosis. 

" Would she succeed ? This was the 
prevailing questionary mood of the closely- 
packed audience as the curtain rolled slowly 
upwards and Thea saw the prison walls ; 
the jailor's daughter, Marcellina (who had 
felt that strange sudden interest in the 
youth Fidelio — the wife Leonora in disguise, 
— which they call love at first sight), and 
her admirer, a rustic lout, flouted and teased 
by her since Fidelio's application for the 
post of jailor's assistant. The scouted 
lover is summoned by the jailor from 
within ; then came a murmur of welcoming 
applause upon the entry of a tall young 
man dressed in sober grey. 

This was Fidelio, hero-heroine. This 
sad, set face was the face of the unhappy 
wife, Leonora. In this male disguise she 
had travelled, haunted prisons, and, with 
the intuitive perception of those elevated 
by transcendent moral passion, had paused 
here, had clung to this place with the 
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desperation of the agonizing, had hired 
herself to the jailor as his assistant, had 
won the romantic fancy of Marcellina by 
her mysterious, abstracted demeanour, and 
had adopted the position of the girl's lover 
to further her set purpose of learning the 
mysteries of the prison. 

The German singer was a grave, stern 
Fidelio, a being enwrapt in her one sublime 
purpose, to save her husband, and there- 
fore meting subterfuge with a niggardly 
hand, dealing the fond words and gentle 
looks — the necessary stock-in-trade with 
which to barter for freedom within those 
cruel walls — with an actual nicety, yet 
withal recognizing in Marcellina's fancy for 
the youth she was supposed to be such a 
trace of the gigantic love which had her, 
Leonora, in its grasp, that her looks and 
tones were loaded with pity — a pity which 
might even have been compunction, had 
the all-absorbing purpose have left a cranny 
within her moral self for compunction to 
cling to. 
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The stern, penetrating eyes, the abrupt 
determined attitudes, betokened action, 
if not born of hope, of relentless will. 
Fidelio had an idea — to obtain the con- 
cession of one hour's partial release of 
the weary prisoners from their cells and 
dungeons, to persuade the jailor, through 
the softening influence of his child Marcel- 
lina, to open the doors, to let the poor 
captives see heaven, breathe the pure air, 
warm their stiffened bodies in the free 
sunshine once more — for perhaps among 
them was her husband, Florestan. At 
first obdurate, the stern old man, stern' 
more through his fear of the cruel Minister, 
his chief (the dire enemy of Florestan), 
than by nature, finally relents, and allows 
this strangely importunate youth, whose 
passionate restlessness seems to have some 
strange power that subdues his own as 
well as his daughter's mind, to take the 
prison keys and to open the dungeon 
doors. 

Althea, absorbed, leaning over the box, 
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watched the pale Fidelio on her eager 
progress from cell to cell; saw the ex- 
pectant flash leap from her eyes and pounce 
upon each trembling, staggering form, as 
it emerged shrinking from daylight as if 
ashamed of being yet alive. Was this 
starved creature with the haggard eyes, 
who cowered back in the cell corner, that 
one martyr she sought ? No, nor yet this 
— this poor skeleton hung with heavy 
chains, who met his deliverer with a 
strangled cry of fear, thinking him the 
murderer come at last. And the next was 
a calm old man, blinded by the long, dark- 
ness, his limbs so petrified with pain, so 
sodden with damp, that Fidelio in her 
nervous strength almost lifted him into the 
air, his poor head hanging on her strong 
young shoulder, the long white beard 
streaming over her supporting arm. No, 
not this one, nor that, nor the rest. As 
the haggard crowd, with their hopeless 
faces staring vacantly at each other, — at the 
blue sky, — half dreading this awful, sudden 
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liberty, shyly, noiselessly gathered in the 
courtyard, like an assemblage of forgotten 
ghosts, Fidelio went from one to the 
other, hope giving way to fear, fear to the 
cruel certainty that he was not there ! 

Despair would have ruined one less de- 
termined, but the undaunted wife cries to 
herself, "If he is not with these, then 
there is yet another prisoner hidden below. 
He, my Florestan, must be here ! " A 
conviction which proves true, for the jailor 
hints so % strongly as almost to indicate 
the existence of a cruelly hated victim of 
the governor of the prison, the cruel 
Pizarro, in a deep dungeon — a victim who 
is even more pitiable than these, for slow 
starvation has not yet done its work, and 
a more violent end awaits him. This very 
day a narrow grave is to be dug beneath 
the dungeon flags — those blank stones, 
which, replaced, will blot out the wretched 
creature's existence as if he had never 
been. Horror-stricken, Fidelio dares not 
dream that this can be her beloved, yet 
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she subdues the jailor to her will that she 
shall be his assistant to dig this grave. 

Althea had no book. This was what 
the acted story, as well as the music, which 
swept on as a passionate flood, bearing the 
emotions upon its bosom as very weak 
straws, told her. She leant back in the 
box, motionless, hearing and seeing the 
opera alone. She forgot even that Clifford 
must soon arrive ; nor did she notice Miss 
Helme's slight shudder at the entry of the 
prisoners, nor her little speech, " Those 
persons have really made such distressing 
objects of themselves, that I cannot look 
at them." Upon which the chaperon 
occupied herself in scrutinizing the grand 
tier boxes, to her satisfaction finding her- 
self opposite to " that dear Lady Barnes, 
whom I have not caught sight of for 
years," and that "sweet Lady Adeliza 
Berkeley, looking, perhaps, just a leetle 
older, but still so well-bred, so delightfully 
aristocratic. " These scions of nobility were 
far pleasanter to contemplate than those 
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ragged prisoners, who reminded her of the 
professional tramps who were always to be 
found pestering great people, — in spite of 
the police, — wherever their carriages were 
wont to congregate. 

Others were of Miss Helme's opinion, for 
during the " Prisoners' Chorus," lorgnettes 
in the stalls pointed in many directions 
beside that of the stage, and the discovery 
by the gilded youths of the beauty present 
in the house proceeded with activity. 

One tall, dark man, leaning against the 
entrance to the stalls, had kept his glass 
focussed for the little upstairs box where 
sat that still, white figure, for some twenty 
minutes past. 

" Just as I thought she would," reflected 
Clifford, as he watched the rapt attention, 
the intense watchfulness of the girl. " Any 
one who was not an actual fool could make 
a pretty correct estimate of her powers 
by watching her sitting there. How she 
would act this part! How she would 
electrify the house ! This woman is clever, 
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but Thea would be Fidelio herself, living, 

breathing, terrifying the audience almost. 

How true it is ' that there is one amongst 
you whom you know not ' ! " 

"You have found out the little school- 
girl, I see," said a voice beside him. " A 
fellow was so amused that he told me to 
look at her. It is quite a joke. I mean 
that girl in white." 

Clifford, inwardly wrathful, lowered his 
glass. There stood a vacuous young man, 
one of his acquaintances. " I thought it 
was you, Howard," he said coolly. Then 
without another word he turned away and 
left the stalls. 

As the curtain fell, and Miss Helme 
asked Althea what she thought of it, a 
little click came to the box-door. It 
opened, and Clifford came in, self-possessed, 
quiet. He shook hands with both ladies ; 
then, taking the chair behind Althea, 
offered her his glass, proposing she should 
glance round the house. There were many 
notabilities present. 
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*' Yes, I see dear Lady Adeliza Berkeley," 
began Miss Helme, rapturously. "But is 
not Lady Maud " 

"I said notabilities," observed Clifford, 
banding his glass to Althea. " See if that 
is rigbt for you, Miss Biron. Now, look 
straight across the house. You will see 
three boxes — some men. There, look at 
that one standing up — where they have 
opened the door, and some one is coming 
m. 

" Why, it is Barra ! He is looking 
across here." 

" We shall have him round presently. 
You see the man he is talking to ? That 
is Rover — that fair man with the red face 
and the spectacles. You ought to feel a 
thrill when you look at him." 

" Why ? What a common-looking man ! 
His coat, too — his tie is crooked. I am 
sure he is the very last person I should 
notice." 

" Perhaps. However, it is to be hoped 
he will notice you ! " 
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"I don't understand." Althea looked 
back at Clifford, who was smiling. 

" He is one of your future judges. He 
is the musical critic of the Mercury. Then 
that dark man in the next box, slightly 
bald-headed, with a huge beard." 

" What, the one who threw himself back 
and laughed so loud that the people turned 
round ? He is worse than the other ; he 
is dreadful ! " 

" If you look like that when he is intro- 
duced to you, I think we shall have to 
burn every available copy of the Parthenon 
the week after your first appearance in 
London ! Ladies have to be very amiable 
to our friend Theophilus Jenkins, or they 
are speedily doomed to the outer darkness 
of incompetency by the Parthenon" 

Althea leant back and gazed at Clifford, 
amazed, incredulous. Was he in earnest ? 

" I mean every word I say," he replied 
to her questioning look. " When you meet 
our unshaven friend opposite, you must 
give him your sweetest smile, and try to 
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look as if you liked hiin very much. I 
am sorry, as your musical godfather, that 
the catechism I have to teach you is so 
imworthy the nobility of the human race. 
But I suppose it is all right. Don't they 
say, ' Whatever is, is right ' ? " 

"Now you are sneering. But you 
don't mean, really, that those men will not 
write what they think — for instance, about 
' Fidelio ' to-night ? She is wonderful. 
You ought to have beeii here before." 

" I have not the honour of the acquaint- 
ance of the thoughts of these most honour- 
able judges," said Clifford, waiving the 
latter part of Thea's speech. " I know 
their written opinions, which may possibly 
differ from their thoughts. Powerful re- 
commendations to mercy, such as the 
manner of the artist to themselves, or in- 
troductions from ' some one of note,' etc., 
etc., certainly influence the written opinions. 
The thoughts — well, those concern no one." 

" You would make a stern critic yourself, 
Mr. Clifford. How you would sneer ! " 
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"Possibly." He rose. "You will ex- 
cuse me a minute? I want to see Barra. 
I will bring him in." 

"Who are those strange-looking men 
opposite, that you were talking about?" 
asked Miss Helme, as Clifford left the box. 
■" They are staring at us quite rudely 
through their glasses. You had better sit 
behind the curtain." 

Meanwhile, Clifford found himself face 
to face with Barra, arm-in-arm with a tall, 
sickly looking man, whose ape-like features 
were ornamented by patches of reddish- 
yellow stubble, which he considered to be 
a handsome beard, matching in colour and 
scantiness the curiously shaped hair-tufts 
on his high head. This man with the 
pale winking eyes and red eyelashes was 
no less a personage than Joseph Surley, 
the musical autocrat. For was he not the 
free and independent critic of the great 
daily paper, the Moment t — that magic 
sheet, that magnet to men's minds, that 
mysterious battery that galvanized those 
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minds, whether they willed or no, into 
the necessary attitude ? 

Barra and Surley had been at "daggers 
drawn" (which, interpreted, meant that 
Surley had censured Barra's programmes 
and Barra's artists). But to-night, strange 
to say, they were the wonder of the 
initiated. There seemed to be a temporary 
truce. Surley looked a shade less sulkily 
disgusted with all than usual, and Barra's 
Punch-like visage wore an extravagant 
grin, which left it a vexed point where 
that widened mouth ended and those large 
ears began. 

" Ah, Mr. Clifford ! " Barra saluted him 
with a wave of his kid-gloved hand. " I 
have been telling my friend Surley of 
our rising star, of our surprise for next 
season." 

"And I have been telling Barra that 
which I always maintain," said Surley. 
He spoke in a plaintive treble, and 
solemnly winked his eyes while speaking, 
like some suffering monkey. "Prodigies 
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are a mistake. I never knew a prodigy 
yet who arrived at anything." 

" To arrive at something " was Surley's 
favourite motto, as it was the motto of the 
great journal he served. The Moment, like 
the Tower of Babel, aimed at sky life, but, 
unlike that said tower, considered the 
heavens as an attained altitude, from 
which it patronized that little ball of earth 
that rolled and turned at its feet. Surley 
seemed to have made such valiant struggles 
to keep to the watchword "Rise," that 
his elongated figure might have suffered 
thereby; his long spare form was stretched, 
his head sought the clouds, his voice 
threatened to vanish altogether among 
the cold, shrill snow-tops of the vocal 
ranges. 

Clifford explained that there was no 
question of Miss Biron's being a prodigy, 
except in the matter of having raced 
ahead in her musical education. " I have 
come round to your opinion on the subject 
of her debut" he said to Barra. " She 
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will be more likely to get justice in Paris 
than here." 

Surley lifted his ghin and contemplated 
Clifford with disgust. Here was a man 
who did not rightly appreciate his Moment. 

Barra hastened to unite the severed links 
of conversation. Intensely gratified at 
having influenced Clifford (perhaps, had 
he known the reason his opinion had been 
accepted he would have been less elated), 
he " smoothed matters over." In a few 
minutes he, Surley, and Clifford entered 
Thea's box. 

"My dear young lady, allow me to 
introduce Mr. Surley." Clifford's warning 
glance as Surley bowed told Althea she 
must be cautious. She extended her hand, 
and her pure eyes met Surley 's with a 
childish gravity. He talked, and she 
listened attentively ; and when the curtain 
rose and Surley and Barra left the box, 
Surley acknowledged that Thea was 
" comely " (his greatest praise of feminine 
beauty), and that she was " fortunately too 
old to be called a prodigy." 
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" I don't think I shall tell you who that 
was," said Clifford, gratified — for he saw 
that Surley was favourably impressed — as 
he took his seat behind his protegee. 

"Why not?" Thea, alarmed, thought 
she had transgressed — had spoken, looked 
wrongly, missed some extraordinary op~ 
portunity. " You might have told me it 
was some one important, Mr. Clifford " 
(reproachfully) ; " then I would have tried 
to be — to seem nicer than I am." 

" You did very well," said Clifford drily, 
in a low voice, for the performance had re- 
commenced. 

" What a very unpleasant scene ! " said 
Miss Helme, after a glance at the stage 
through her glass. " One can almost fancy 
slimy, creeping things upon the walls, and 
see the damp drip upon those unwholesome- 
looking stones." 

It was the dungeon ; the gas was turned 
down so low that it was a mere feeble- 
glimmer, that showed the audience there 
was an occupant of this dank cell — some 
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motionless creature huddled upon a stone 
bench — who looked still more horrible in the 
glimmer of a light that danced through 
those slits in the walls that served as 
windows. The red spark was a lantern, 
carried by the jailor as he cautiously 
descended the winding staircase, followed 
by his accepted assistant, Fidelio, the wife 
in disguise. 

The grave was dug. The victim did 

not stir. Then, for some reason, the jailor 

quitting the cell, Fidelio approached and 

aroused the ghastly, starving creature, 

whose tortures were so soon to be stifled 

by the damp earth her spade had cleft and 

oast aside. No human mind had seen her 

throes as she steadily worked to save her 

credit with the jailor. None knew how 

^ach plunge of the spade had been as a stab 

to her aching heart ; none had known the 

agony of compassion which led her to quit 

her task and bring bread and water to oifer 

-them with angelic tenderness to this poor 

forgotten man. The sound of her voice 
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seemed greater comfort to the lonely, 
starved, forsaken one, than the food and 
drink. As he propped himself up and 
steadied his blinded eyes to see who this 
might be — whether indeed the angel of 
death had penetrated to his living tomb, 
and was speaking the order of release — he 
gasped his thanks in quavering tones, so 
thin, so worn, that Leonora even then dared 
not dream that this was her Florestan. 

Suddenly the jailor returned in conster- 
nation. Pizarro, the cruel governor, had 
arrived to claim his victim. Full of life, 
burly, strong, thirsting for vengeance, the 
lusty, well-clad form appears in the dismal 
vault, approaches the dying man, reviles, 
accuses, and is about to murder him, when 
the youth, the jailor's assistant, rushes 
between, points a pistol at the startled 
villain. 

" I am his wife ! " The superhuman cry, 
the form alive with the power of right, the 
strength, the passion, storm the prison as 
some thunderbolt. Pizarro, the coward, 
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retreats, terrified. Then amid the hush of 
surprise is heard the quiet fanfare of a 
distant trumpet — a trumpet that confounds 
the savage governor ; at which the jailor, 
more human than his chief, throws up his 
hands in mute thankfulness; at which 
Leonora's inspired arm falls at her side. 
No longer her poor weak limbs are needed 
to protect her husband. Almighty Hands 
have taken him in their protecting grasp. 
Once more she is the wife, the loving 
woman, the grateful child of Heaven, alone. 
The wonder has happened that at this 
awful juncture the wise, just Minister of 
State has arrived to inspect this prison — 
that, coming at this moment, it is too late 
for Pizarro to attempt to conceal his crimes 
of vengeance ; all must be discovered. 

To the group, paralyzed with emotion, 
come the Minister and his attendants. 
Florestan, supported by his wife, is righted. 

Althea had watched the agony, the 
climax, pale, half suffocated with emotion. 
To her it was real. When Florestan was 
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saved, the tears welled up and rolled down 
her cheeks ; instinctively she turned to 
Clifford. 

" Calm yourself," he said, and for one 
instant he lightly laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Obediently, she stifled her rising tears. 
She feared she had annoyed him. She little 
dreamt how he had felt while he sat there, 
watching her; what mingled sympathy 
and passion had mentally shaken him when 
he saw her tears. 

" I should think you have had enough," 
he said to Miss Helme, leaning forward, as 
the curtain fell, and a perfect hurricane of 
applause almost drowned his voice. " Be- 
sides, you have a long drive, and the next 
act is merely a repetition, quite uninterest- 
mg. 

"I am quite ready to go," said Thea, 

seeing that for some reason or another 

Clifford wished it ; and she rose from her 

seat just as the curtain was pulled back, 

and Fidelio and the rest passed before the 
vol. n. 32 
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footlights, applauded, cheered, and pelted 
with bouquets. 

" I dare say it is a very fine opera," 
prattled Miss Helme, as Clifford, looking 
grave and preoccupied, wrapped Thea's 
shawl round her with minute care, " and I 
am sure we are very grateful to you for 
letting us come to-night ; still, it makes me 
feel very much like I used to when I passed 
Newgate, and saw those ugly chains, and 
thought of all the people who had come out 
of that little door to go up on to the scaffold 
and be hanged." 

Clifford placed Thea's hand on his arm, 
and left the box, Miss Helme following. 
They were not alone in their premature 
exit. 

"There is Theophilus Jenkins," said 
Clifford, as they reached the grand stair- 
case ; " perhaps we had better speak to him." 

" Oh no," said Thea, shrinking, plead- 
ingly, " he will see " 

" That you have been crying ? He will 
not think any the worse of you for that. It 
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may amuse him, of course. — Mr. Jenkins, 
how are you ? Allow me to introduce Miss 
Biron, a young lady who is studying for 
the operatic stage." 

The great Theophilus, who had attained 
to the position of musical arbiter to the 
most fastidious and exclusive of the scien- 
tific and artistic weekly journals by a com- 
bined facility of thought and diction, was 
evidently not an apostle of external appear- 
ances. Leaning on the arm of a grizzly, 
frizzly, spectacled little man — an owl-like 
individual, who blinked curiously and 
wittily on musical subjects in a minor 
periodical — the renowned Jenkins, with his 
rusty black suit, his big beard, and cha- 
racteristic, yet clever face, would scarcely 
have passed muster even among the ranks 
of the idly negligent. He loved snuff 
even better than he loved pretty women, 
and upon his shirt-front lay a shower of 
the fragrant dust. The hand that clasped 
Thea's was, to say the very least, stained 
with the black blood of literature. 
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" To judge by appearances," said the 
great Theophilus, squeezing Thea's reluct- 
ant fingers, " we may look forward to much 
from this young lady. Such eyes " (he 
looked steadily, closely, into Thea's face) 
" seldom belie their possessor." 

Althea glanced indignantly after the 
great man as he passed down the stair- 
case, still leaning on the lesser literary 
light. 

" This free-and-easy talk is new to you ; 
I see you don't like it," was Clifford's 
remark, as they stood waiting for the 
Peacock fly to draw up. " But I am 
afraid you must accustom yourself to it. It 
is the language of Bohemia, your adopted 
country, adopted by your own free will and 
choice." 

Then the fragile creature, who seemed to 
him to have clung more dependently and 
closely to him since the meeting with the 
noble critic on the stairs, was packed into 
the sober conveyance with her chaperon, 
and he watched the fly drive off in the 
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moonlight. Why should he always sigh 
with relief when he was safely out of Thea's 
presence? he wondered, as he lit a cigar 
and strolled homewards along Pail-Mall. 
That he did do so, was a fact. "I don't 
understand her, or myself, or anything 
much, I think, where she is concerned," he 
thought. " Time will show ; but I know 
one thing as an actual certainty. Unless 
she can take flight to the top of the tree 
at once, with every one below her, at her 
feet, she will be an utter, a most miserable 
failure." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE STORM BURSTS. 



" I think I shall run down to Elfield and 
tell Sir Robert what we have arranged," 
said Clifford to Lord Belmont, moodily. 

It was the day after " Fidelio." He was 
lounging about Belmont House. He had 
ridden with Maud, who was an excellent 
horse-woman and greatly admired in the 
Row ; and now he felt bored and out of 
humour. Maud had driven out to pay after- 
noon calls, and he had joined his uncle in 
the library. Althea's affairs, or rather his 
trusteeship, troubled him. Lord Belmont 
said in his usual light, airy way, " My 
dear boy, the matter lies in a nutshell. 
They will start for Paris at once, and here 
is a hundred and fifty pounds towards their 
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expenses." Then he felt he had " washed 
his hands of the affair," and Clifford made 
the above remark. 

" By all means, my dear boy, and give 
Sir Robert my love. I hear he ain't very 
well," said his lordship, who had a trick of 
using somewhat ordinary abbreviations at 
times. He had rung the bell, had said he 
would " see the London steward," and had 
then begun to fidget among his papers, 
counting, solving, and rustling them with 
a preoccupied frown. 

Clifford rose to go. "I suppose I can 
have Belphegor, because I shall ride down, 
he said, as the entering " London steward 
stood deferentially aside for him to pass 
out. 

" Certainly, anything — when, how, where 
you please." There was a slight astonish- 
ment in the permission. 

Clifford felt, almost hourly, his changed 
position. Formerly there had been a 
barrier — slight, but still a barrier — be- 
tween him and the internal family arrange- 
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rnents. Bequests were granted graciously 
by his uncle ; he was made to feel them as 
concessions. But since that night of his 
formal betrothal to his cousin Maud, there 
was a tacit acknowledgment of his " right " 
to everything. Formerly he was the 
nephew; now he was the son. Even the 
servants, so quick to adopt the temper of 
their masters, treated him differently. In 
the old days their respect had been tinged 
with a strict deference which was the 
menial air towards " illustrious strangers." 
Now they advanced to anticipate his wishes 
with no less respect, but with a familiar 
warmth and anxiety to please. His demand 
for the head groom as he passed through 
the hall, where the men-servants and " per- 
sons to see his lordship " were standing, led 
to such a "rushing about," such subdued 
excitement and ringing of bells, that he 
petulantly said, " Never mind, Walters ; I 
will go round to the stables myself," and 
walked rapidly out. 

He felt irritable, worried. The idea of a 
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rapid ride, leading to the calm, cool slopes 
of Elfield Park, was grateful to him. 
Belphegor was a huge, spirited black horse, 
who could " do " the distance and return, if 
necessary, without inj ury . Belphegor would 
take him to Elfield almost as quickly as the 
steamboat, and in his present humour he 
felt disinclined for the motley company on 
board, and for the excruciating " music " — 
the perennial harp and fiddle. The grooms 
saw the heir coming down the mews, and 
were on the alert, knowing the reason of 
the violent clang which had summoned 
their head. " Belphegor ? Certainly, sir," 
Swift underlings scurried into the stable, 
where the big animal was calmly munching 
in his stall. Eager hands saddled, bridled, 
and hastily groomed him; Belphegor was 
led out, and Clifford had mounted and was 
fairly out of sight before the "London 
steward " left his lordship's presence. 

The hasty sweep through the air, as 
Belphegor steadily got over the ground 
with his wide, telling stride, was medicine 
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to Clifford in his present mood. " What- 
ever can have made me feel so utterly, 
hopelessly, out of joint ? I can't make 
out," he thought, as he rode through the 
thronged, dismal thoroughfares of the East 
End, then through the " Meshes " (as those 
dwelling among them call the cool, grassy 
flats by the river side, where the sleek 
cattle browse and seem to contemplate the 
vanity of all save calm and rest, and they 
slowly chew the cud, their large eyes 
dreamily fixed on vacancy). " That house 
annoys me. Maud is so cold, so worldly ; 
so fond of admiration, too. How she 
brightened up, how lively she got all of 
a sudden this morning in the Kow, when 
those fellows on horseback came hanging 
about! I must speak to her. Then how 
she fired up when I told her she ought to 
let that Italian know there can be no more 
sittings for that idiotic portrait ! Sittings, 
indeed ! Excuses for flirtation ! Maud is 
a flirt, and that dangerous specimen of a 
flirt, a quiet one ! How different to " 
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Belphegor gave a start and flew along the 
road as the spur touched his side. The 
thought remained unfinished. But Clifford 
grew gloomier and gloomier, as he rode 
through the lanes, where the quiet buds 
were gently swelling and expanding, far 
from the hurry and haste of the busy 
town. He meant to stay away from 
Althea, and merely to say a formal " good- 
bye " before she took her departure, and 
that good-bye should lack even the ordinary 
warmth of a well-wisher (this he insisted 
upon to himself with the spiteful avidity of 
a self-hating ascetic). Meanwhile, he 
loathed the thought of Thea being "cast 
upon the sea of life — like a rudderless 
ship," he considered, waxing poetical in 
his strange, disgusted humour. " For the 
rudder of the human being is worldly 
cunning, unscrupulousness, and she is like 
some tender, wondering baby, some open- 
ing wild rose, that the first breeze will 
scatter and destroy. If I had only realized 
what she is before I encouraged her to 
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take up artist life ! As it is, I feel like one 
of a committee of Borgias, planning the 
course of a slow poison. When she shrank 
and clung to me, as that Theophilus Jen- 
kins looked his coarse looks, spoke his 
rough speech, I could have taken her up 
and carried her away to some distant place, 
where we should be alone — where I would 
be her slave, learn goodness from her, 
worship her. God ! what is all this ? " 
thought the unhappy man, shrinking from 
his own ideas, as he drooped in his saddle 
and swayed weakly as Belphegor pursued 
his giant trot. " This is getting beyond a 

joke. I little knew Well, thank 

Heaven! in a few days she will be in 
Paris." 

Sir Eobert was taking a feeble, tottering 
walk in " the rose-garden/' leaning on the 
arm of his wife, accompanied by the 
toddling, waddling little fat spaniels, when 
Lady Manners, who was trying to prattle 
amusingly, descried a man on horseback 
coming along the park drive in the grow- 
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ing dusk. It was a mild spring evening, 
still sunset was comparatively early, and, 
in spite of her good sight, she failed to 
discover who the horseman was till he rode 
up to the garden palings. Then she cried, 
" Clifford ! well, I am glad ! " and waved 
her handkerchief, while the dogs turned 
round and round, one tumbling over in his 
attempt to bark with more vociferous shrill- 
ness than the rest. 

" Nothing wrong, John, I hope ? " said 
Sir Eobert, anxiously. Clifford had dis- 
mounted, and was holding the shrivelled, 
trembling hand of his kinsman. " Bel- 
mont is well ? And all of them ? And — 
little Miss Biron ? " 

The measured, kindly tones were like 
salve to the excited, troubled young man. 
"Nothing wrong, Sir Eobert," he said, 
recovering composure, feeling relieved, con- 
soled — he knew not why. " All as well as 
can be." Then he talked with Lady 
Manners, gave his arm to Sir Eobert 
while she rang the bell to summon the 
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servants, and, as he saw the steaming, 
drooping Belphegor led away to the stable, 
acceded almost cheerfully to the demand 
that he must stay the night. 

Why should this seem a relief, a respite, 
this sudden transposal of himself into the 
stillness of Elfield? he wondered, as he 
brushed his hair in the quiet bedroom 
with the imposing Elizabethan four-post 
bedstead, surrounded by faded tapestry and 
huge, quaint furniture. Black spots, the 
rooks, flew across the pearly grey sky. 
Faint caws, and the placid, metallic strokes 
of the stable clock as it leisurely struck 
seven, were the only sounds that broke the 
silence. 

Silence, calm, peace, were tasteful to 
him; the noise, bustle of the fashionable 
world, hideous, hateful. What did this 
mean ? he thought, as he slowly descended 
the wide old staircase, past the pictures 
of sea-fights, past the tall straight figures 
in the family portraits, looking grimly 
down with their pale, changeless eyes. 
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Sir Kobert and Lady Manners were 
seated opposite to each other in the morn- 
ing-room, shaded lamps being on little 
tables either side of the hearth. The dogs 
squatted on the soft rug, waking at the 
clear red blaze of the logs ; through the 
still unshuttered window came the last 
gleams of fading daylight. As Clifford 
entered, the clang of the dinner-bell was 
heard from the stable-yard, taken up, almost 
as a shrill echo, by another, rung close by 
in the big hall. This custom continued, 
although the two feeble old people wefe 
the only diners, and the summoning out- 
door peal, given formerly to collect a scat- 
tered crowd of guests, was now, to a 
certain extent, meaningless. It pained 
Clifford to see how labouringly the old 
baronet struggled to his feet, how weakly 
he leant upon the arm of a servant. 

" He cannot last long," whispered Lady 
Manners, as she took Clifford's arm. " He 
is getting quite childish, poor dear ! But 
you must not let him see that you notice it." 
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Sir Robert still presided at the head 
of the dinner-table, although elaborate 
arrangements were made at the sideboard 
to anticipate his constantly recurring desire 
to carve. " Where is the joint ? " he would 
ask, in a tone which would have been 
severe but for his old-fashioned way of 
never diverging from soft politeness of 
manner in the presence of ladies, as dishes 
of cut slices were handed to him almost as 
they might have been served at a foreign 
table d'hdte. And " My dear, you know 
we cannot have great joints now that we 
are only two," Lady Manners would cry 
from her end of the table, where her prin- 
cipal occupation during meals seemed to 
be to slap, scold, or caress the fat spaniels 
that clustered round her chair. This 
appeal and remark occurred regularly each 
evening, Sir Robert eyeing the little dishes, 
as -they were gravely presented at his elbow, 
with great distrust. This evening he made 
an extra expostulation. 

"I think that to-night, my love, con- 
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sidering our welcome guest, we might have 
had some meat upon the table," he said in 
his quavering tones, as, the soup and fish 
removed, those little entree dishes that 
seemed his peculiar aversion made their 
appearance as usual. 

"My dear, you forget how late it was 
when dear John came ; you cannot cook 
a joint in an hour." Lady Manners looked 

appealingly at Clifford. " He wants to 

« 

carve, you know ; and, poor dear, of course 
he cannot," she said in an undertone, 
adding, as Clifford looked warningly to- 
wards Sir Eobert, "Don't be afraid; he 
cannot hear. He is getting quite deaf. 
You must raise your voice and speak 
slowly if you want him to understand. 
Only don't shout. He cannot bear people 
to shout." 

" Now let me hear about little Miss 
Biron," said Sir Eobert, as, the dessert 
placed upon the table, the servants with- 
drew. I want to know all about her." 

" It is principally about Miss Biron that 
vol. ii. 33 
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I came to-day," said Clifford. He averted 
his eyes and guarded his speech from 
warmth, with a new instinct — as he told 
the two old people of the plan that Thea 
should make her debut in Paris. But when 
he came to talk of her development, of the 
effect of her singing upon himself, caution 
flew before enthusiasm ; he spoke hotly, 
and Sir Eobert's weak eyes watched him 
and kindled into a keener expression than 
they had worn for many long days. 

ik Ah ! you have felt the little witch's 
spell," he said, with one of those warm, 
kind smiles which people used to say " did 
them good." " But I ought not to use the 
word witch in the same breath with which 
I name my young friend, Miss Biron. 
Witch means something uncanny, dele- 
terious ; Miss Biron's influence is pure, 
right. I will tell you why I say this. — 
My love, might I trouble you to open my 
escritoire ? I would not ask, but that I am 
so helpless. You will find a large silver 
snuff-box." He spoke deprecatingly. 
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" Certainly, my dear," said Lady Manners, 
in the high-pitched treble with which she 
addressed her husband. — "You see how 
childish he is ; he is always wanting 
things, like a baby," she said to Clifford, 
as she passed him and, unlocking a tall 
oaken desk in the corner, brought Sir 
Robert the silver box and placed it before 
him. 

His trembling fingers opened it slowly, 
with difficulty. Then he took out a 
withered sprig tied with a bow of plaid 
ribbon. " You see that ? " he said, almost 
triumphantly, as he held it across to 
Clifford. " Take care ; I wouldn't lose 
one leaf for the world, Now, what would 
you say that was ? " 

Clifford turned over the blackened spray, 
and handed it back with a smile. " Well, 
I really don't know," he replied. "But 
you mustn't mind if I say it looks like a 
bit of herb that the cooks use." 

" I will tell you," interrupted Sir Eobert, 
carefully replacing the fossil flower in its 
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silver case. " One morning, I went down 
to see the good Dr. Biron. I found him 
full of ardour about his daughter. He 
insisted upon my seeing her, and took me 
(under a tropical sun, I may say) into the 
garden, where I was suddenly startled by 
being confronted with a fair, sweet nymph 
in loose sylvan dress, perched in a tree. 
The nymph gazed at me with large, startled 
eyes, and condescended to jump down to 
plain earth, to become terrestrial, even to 
display her terrestrial gifts. Terrestrial, 
do I say ? I err. If ever a gift came 
straight from above, it is Miss Biron's 
voice ! John, she sang to me — she sang, 
in that tiny little dark room in Dr. 
Biron's cottage ; and what do you think 
she chose to sing? It was as if she had 
seen through me, into my very soul — as 
if she knew how as a boy, as a youth, I 
had burned with that fire of Stuart-worship 
which has consumed so many better 
loyalists than I am ; how I had dreamt of 
tracking the true head of the race, had 
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vainly imagined my own vague passion 
true enough to help towards the reinsta- 
tion of the royal name ; how maturity had 
cooled and sobered these ideas; and how 
I should bow my head with shame that 
I was so poor a creature as to be quenched 
as if a very extinguisher hid me. She 
sang * Charlie is my darling ; ' and as she 
sang, I seemed to see the last of the 
Stuarts, surrounded by better men than I 
have ever been ; I looked into the sad, 
noble face of my prince ; I shrank with 
grief and humiliation ; I felt myself un- 
worthy that Stuart blood should run in 
my veins. Then, as if she saw what she 
had made me feel and would console me, 
she ran away, and came back with a sprig 
of heather — that which I have here — tied 
about with a ribbon of the Stuart clan. 
Can I ever forget that moment ? " cried 
the old man, his hand on the silver box, 
his big blue eyes filling with tears. " Never, 
Clifford, never, while one heart-beat keeps 
my old life back from the grave. There 
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is something supernatural about that girl, 
John. As I said to Biron afterwards, 
* My good friend, I have heard them all, the 
best of them ' (meaning the opera singers) ; 
6 but they were acting — this is real ! ' " 

" My dear, you are getting excited," said 
Lady Manners. — " We must not let him 
talk too much. It is bad for him," she 
added aside to Clifford. 

" I am not excited, my love ; I am only 
speaking the truth," said the old gentle- 
man, with somewhat wounded dignity. 
" You heard John relate, with a frankness 
which is worthy of him, that Miss Biron's 
singing reminded him of sacred things 
which it is well for us all to remember." 

" It is a mark of the looseness of the 
times, I consider, when people class play- 
acting with sermons." Lady Manners 
spoke shrilly, as she rose and picked up 
a spaniel. 

" My dear, no one classed sermons with 
play-acting, as you call it." 

" I cannot but think you have all made 
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a mistake in encouraging poor Doctor 
Biron to make a play-actress of his 
daughter," said Lady Manners, as she rose 
to leave her husband and cousin to their 
wine. "Don't get up, my dear" (Sir 
Kobert was attempting to rise) ; "John 
can open the door. (You will see that he 
doesn't drink too much claret, John, won't 
you ? I know I can trust him with you. 
Other people will not see that the dear 
creature is incapable of looking after 
himself.) Well, as I was saying (Don't 
hold the door so far open, John, please ; 
voices travel so in this old place, and the 
servants always have one ear pitched to 
overhear what we say) — as I was saying, 
I don't sympathize with play-acting. I 
remember once when I coaxed my poor 
father to take me home from school in the 
coach, instead of posting with our own 
carriage, how when we were just going to 
take the two inside places kept for us, a 
man with his throat muffled up got in. 
My father started back as if he had been 
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protected. This, of course, does not apply 
to dear little Althea (who used to be my 
lady's pet, you know) — Miss Biron. For 
the reasons I have mentioned, I class her 
above and beyond the best of her sex. I 
feel, I know, she will do good to thousands. 
You say she is to come out in Paris. Of 
course she will require a good deal of 
money. Those French people are such 
thieves, Clifford ! I am deeply indebted to 
her father, you know. I never liked 
offering him a cheque according to his 
deserts — you quite understand that, don't 
you ? — but if, in any possible way, his 
daughter's affairs could be smoothed — you 
know what I mean ? — you would come to 
me, wouldn't you ? " 

Clifford assured him that they would. 

Then, more satisfied, Sir Eobert took his 
place opposite his wife in his own arm- 
chair. " And dear Maud ? " he asked 
suddenly, looking towards Clifford almost 
guiltily. 

" Ah, yes, dear Maud," repeated Lady 
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Manners, with a jerk of her big knitting-* 
pins. 

Lady Manners was not in her calmest 
humour. It was unmistakeable that some- 
thing had been said which annoyed her. 
Perhaps it was merely her distaste for 
"play-acting," her mute protest on the 
behalf of her former little favourite, towards 
those who seemed in league to " drag her 
down." 

This Clifford thought as he leant against 
the high mantelshelf, and replied that 
dear Maud was very well. Evidently the 
imminent marriage was not known at 
Elfield. He felt relieved. Somehow he 
would rather postpone telling Althea of the 
approaching change in his life ; he meant 
to write to her when she was in Paris. 
If Sir Robert and Lady Manners did not 
know, no one in Elfield knew. Althea 
would naturally pay a flying visit home 
before going abroad, and his news would 
not be anticipated by the Elfieldites. 

This idea made him wax cheerful. He 
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overflowed with pleasant small-talk, and 
amused Lady Manners into forgetting her 
slight shadow of annoyance. Sir Robert 
leant back with a pleased smile on his pal§ 
old face, dozing every few minutes, then 
awaking with determination not to forget 
himself so far again. The spaniels — who 
were sensitive to a fault when ill temper 
was about, and had glared balefully, snarl- 
ing and retreating under their mistress's 
chair, when Clifford took up his position on 
the hearthrug — gradually recovered them- 
selves, came out, and, squatting contentedly, 
resumed their blinking contemplation of 
the glowing wood fire. 

It was by no means an unpleasant 
evening, Clifford thought, when he 
mounted the old oaken staircase on his 
way to bed. And he had really "done 
business " by coming. After he started early 
on his homeward journey to-morrow, Sir 
Robert and my lady had promised to pay a 
state visit to the Cottage, to tell Dr. and 
Mrs. Biron of Thea's speedy departure for 
France. 
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" Dr. Biron will make no objection, I 
feel sure," Lady Manners had said, as she 
packed away the woollen comforter she 
was knitting for Sir Eobert ; " and Mrs. 
Biron will say nothing, whatever she may 
feel,poor thing." 

Next morning dawned heavily. Early 
in the year though it was, a misty warmth 
clouded the atmosphere, the budding trees 
stood as still in the motionless landscape as 
effigies. There was a dead silence in the 
park, as Clifford stirred Belphegor into his 
weighty canter. He rode rapidly through 
the village, merely glancing at the Cottage 
as he passed. No one seemed about. A 
few children were lazily lounging towards 
the school, their satchels over their 
shoulders, and these stayed staring after 
the " fine gentleman on horseback " till the 
shrill school-bell was long silent. The 
labourers were in the fields, the wives were 
busy in the cottages, Elfield at nine 
o'clock a.m. might have been a deserted 
village. 
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Past the outlying farms on the high-road, 
Clifford gave Belphegor his head. He 
felt strangely excited this morning, as if 
something startling must happen. " Each 
day this tension, this strange dread of I 
know not what, increases," he mused. " I 
dare not think what it means ; I dare not 
look into my life. I must go blindly into 
my future, acting for the moment, but the 
future is hid by as black a curtain as yonder 
cloud." 

Before him, hanging like a pall over the 
big city, was an inky cloud-bank slowly 
rising and spreading upwards. As he 
neared London, tiny threads of fire darted 
from summit to base like living red snake- 
lings. A storm was gathering. He urged 
Belphegor to his utmost speed ; the strong 
animal was wellnigh spent when his rider 
drew rein at his club. 

Why he felt such an instinct to see what 
letters this morning had brought him, he 
knew not. Later in the day, he meant to 
go to Richmond, to give The** Lord 
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Belmont's cheque, to hasten her arrange- 
ments, to bid her good-bye while he " had 
himself well in hand." " By-and-by, after 
a few weeks' separation, we shall both look 
upon life more calmly, more reasonably," 
he decided, ap he inquired for letters. 

There was one. At the sight of the 
handwriting he flushed and bit his lip, tore 
it open, and read : — 

"If by to-morrow night you have not 
seen me, I shall consider that you wish me 
to be your enemy. I can be as powerful 
an enemy as I have been a loving friend. 

" Madeline." 

Crunching the paper, he thrust it into 
his pocket. Then he sat down and wrote 
a note with trembling hand. He would 
not trust himself to go to Richmond to-day. 
He would send .a letter and the cheque by 
messenger. 

As he was writing, down poured the 
rain, and a flash of lightning was followed 
by a thunder-clap. At Richmond the 
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torrents of huge rain-drops fell with the 
force of a waterspout. Poor Yogel, making 
his way to " The Ketreat," vainly crouched 
against walls, under trees, manfully holding 
his dripping umbrella ; he arrived at his 
destination wet to the skin. # The ladies 
were sympathetic, the butler highly in- 
terested. Miss Helme insisted on his 
drinking hot spirits and water ; and, wear- 
ing a nondescript attire, he joined them, 
highly pleased with their commiserating 
warmth, so different to the fashionable 
nonchalance of his ordinary pupils. 

"Not saved from the fire, but saved 
from the water," he said, holding up an 
" ivory." " This, Miss Helme, is the only 
item of the contents of my pocket not re- 
duced to pulp. Allow me to offer it you." 

" Whatever is it ? " asked Althea. The 
thing looked like a counter. 

" My dear young lady, it is the 
voucher for one of Lord Belmont's opera- 
boxes. He gave it me yesterday. Pray 
use it to-night. A new star appears in 
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' Sonnambula.' She is strikingly unlike 
Z , whose 'Fidelio' made yon so en- 
thusiastic. Z is all entrain ; one forgets 

her neglect of detail, her want of finish, in 

her glorious bursts of passion. But B , 

cool and calculating, is, nevertheless, so 
perfect, so smooth, each effect is so care- 
fully studied, that it is impossible not to 
admire, even while we remain unmoved." 

" Can we go ? " Thea looked eagerly at 
Miss Helme. 

" My dear ! The rain ! " 

" There is a sunbeam." And indeed, as 
Thea spoke, a faint ray of watery sunshine 
fell upon the faded drawing-room carpet. 

" There is always a sunbeam when Miss 

Biron is present," said Vogel, gallantly. 

Then he spoke a few persuasive words to 

the chaperon; and before they adjourned 

upstairs for the lesson, it was settled that 

the Peacock fly was to be ordered, and 

that the two ladies were to make a second 

pilgrimage to the opera, this time their 

destination being the accepted and legiti- 
vol. n, 34 
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mate Italian Opera House, thronged nightly 
by the fashionable world. 

Thea, who had drooped the last day or 
two, suddenly reanimated. Constant watch- 
ing and disappointment had dulled her. 
She had expected to see Clifford. He had 
not come, and vague fears of she knew not 
what had lowered her spirits. Now the 
prospect of the opera to-night was a tem- 
porary stimulant, and as she leant out 
of window after Vogel had gone away 
again in his dried clothes — watching the 
dripping shrubs, the pale sunshine that was 
conjuring the wet pebbles into gleaming 
jewels, and breathing the fresh, perfumed 
air — she said to herself, with a thrill that 
was more the certainty of joy than the 
promise of hope, " I know I shall see him — 
to-day ! " 

Her heart beat fast, she eagerly strained 
her eyes, though drawing back that she 
might not be seen, as the bell gave an 
important ring. John seemed to crawl 
down to the gate (how could he stop and 
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kick aside some slug or worm ! he might 
have waited). Then the door opened. Why 
did he not open it wide? Why did not 
the tall, slim figure appear, with that grace- 
ful swinging step she knew so well — with 
that rapid side-glance upwards ? Heavens ! 
John had actually shut the door, was 
coming back to the house leisurely, turning 
over and examining something in his hand. 

It was a letter. Then Clifford was not 
coming. Thea sank into a chair, her heart 
grew heavy. The day seemed suddenly 
dark and cold. 

" A letter for you, miss, if you please." 
The meek, long-nosed Martha brought her 
a square-folded sheet, and quietly retired. 

There was a large seal. Broken, the 
sheet unfolded, something fell out — Lord 
Belmont's cheque. Clifford had merely 
written a few lines. . 

" My dear Miss Biron, 

" Enclosed find Lord Belmont's 
cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds 
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(to supply fund for your Parisian trip, 
according to arrangement with Dr. Biron). 
When the money is spent, be so good 
as to communicate with me, and a further 
remittance will be forwarded to you. May 
I advise that you should lose no time in 
starting, and that, if possible, you should 
not be delayed by farewell visits, etc. ? 
You can barely hope to catch the fag end 
of the already expiring Parisian season, 
as it is. Wishing you good luck and bon 
voyage, 

" Most faithfully yours, 

"John Stuart Clifford." 

The letter fell from her hands. For a 
few minutes she sat as if stupefied ; then 
she suddenly cried " Cruel ! " and began to 
page the room, holding her head between 
her hands. Then she picked up the sheet, 
and re-read the cold sentences, eagerly, 
hujigrily; then she threw it from her, 
aud burst into tears. " God knows," she 
cried (this might be a mask or not— how 
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exquisite was the torture of human short- 
sightedness !), "I mind nothing, but not 
knowing ! " She sobbed. " If I could 
only know whether I had offended him, or 
whether he writes like this because he 
thinks it is right, or whether his liking for 
me is dead, I could bear it better." 

If she could have known ! If we could 
but know ! — Then poor clay, in its petty 
conceit, would take to shaping itself — 
would never be moulded in the eternal 
pattern by the close, gentle Hands of the 
Almighty Potter. 

It was a subdued Althea who brought 
the letter and the cheque to her guardian. 
She had "cried aloud with a great cry," 
and then had done as others have done — 
had succumbed to the inevitable, had ac- 
cepted the must be — resignedly. As well 
might she dream to change the course of 
the great rolling river close by, as to alter 
or arrest the unknown feelings which had 
dictated those cold, formal words. 

Miss Helme was radiant. "My dear 
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child, it does you credit to be touched at 
their kindness," she said, thus interpreting 
Althea's heavy-lidded eyes. " Now, all you 
have to do is to keep quiet, and not to 
excite yourself. Mr. Vogel told me this 
morning that he would accompany us to 
Paris, settle us there, and give us over to 
some great friend who occupies an important 
position in the French capital. I will 
hurry Madame Eugenie. You have literally 
nothing to do but to give Martha whatever 
you want packed, to be ready to have your 
dresses tried on, and to keep calm." 

" Yes," acceded Thea, and went away to 
reason herself into the mood which should 
be hers, which would have been hers now 
but for the strange loss of self-dependence 
which had gradually made itself felt latterly. 
She was on the threshold; the life her 
temperament had restlessly demanded had 
almost begun; difficulties had vanished 
almost before they had appeared; yet her 
heart was sick. She shrank from facing 
her future; all hope, courage, wish, will, 
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seemed dead. Death, indeed, seemed the 
only reality. "Is it not what we were 
born for ? " she listlessly asked herself, as 
she leaned, idle and spiritless, out of her 
sitting-room window. " After all, my 
mother is the most sensible. She lives 
because she is obliged to live; she takes 
things as they come, because struggle 
brings suffering. She will die, and I shall 
die; we shall be blotted out. The earth 
will swallow our bodies in the same way, 
no matter what they may have done or not 
done ; and our souls — whatever they may 
be (it is no blasphemy to say that, for the 
Bible tells us nothing about them) ! — well, 
it really seems waste of time to speculate 
about a force we only know to exist because 
it can be taken away? 

In this bitter, hopeless humour, she 
started for the opera with Miss Helme, who 
was too fluttered, too much absorbed by 
the tremendous fact of their Paris trip, to 
notice more than that Althea was " scarcely 
herself," which she considered was " not to 
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be wondered at ; indeed, was perfectly^ 
natural under the circumstances." 

" But, dear, I don't think, if I had been 
you, I should have put on that dowdy black 
gown," she gently expostulated as they 
were driving into town. " People dress so 
much for the opera. On Drawing-room 
nights the ladies go in their Court dresses, 
and the house is quite something to re- 
member." 

" Is this a Drawing-room night ? " 

"Well, no; I think not." Miss Helme 
was slightly disconcerted. Thea spoke so 
coldly, " almost unpleasantly," her com- 
panion considered. 

" Then my black gown will do capitally 
— as it would on a ' Drawing-room night,' 
for we must remember, Miss Helme, what- 
ever you may be in the social scale, I am 
only a mountebank." 

"A mountebank, my dear! Whatever 
are you talking about ? " 

"My future husband, Jack Manners, 
who will shortly arrive to repeat the infor- 
mation, told me so." 
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" But, dear, we know he is a very preju- 
diced young man." 

" Then your friend — I beg pardon, your 
relation, Lady Belmont — ask her what she 
thinks of a country doctor's daughter who 
is going to be an actress." 

"*My dear, you are not an actress yet." 

" No ; I wish I were ! " cried Thea, with 
a bitter laugh. 

Then there was silence ; nor did the two 
ladies speak until they were shut into their 
little box on the second tier in Covent 
Garden Theatre. Then, as pale Thea in 
her black dress settled herself in the corner, 
Miss Helme, roused by the sight of the 
ruddy house and the imposing sweep of 
the auditorium, said warmly, as her eyes 
dwelt lovingly on the aristocratic forms 
quivering in the boxes like so many flowers 
stirred by a summer breeze — 

" Is it not a fine sight ? " 

"Yes," said Thea. The sight of the 
huge theatre, moving Ttfith life, the music, 
the light, the subtle charm lent by distance 
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to the effect upon the senses, comforted her 
— seemed to raise her out of the mist of 
despondency. As the gaily painted curtain 
slowly rose, and movement ceased in the 
house, she settled herself to listen. 

The tender, graceful Sonnambula, the 
good, beautiful girl whose fatal curse of 
sleep-walking carries her into so terrible an 
ordeal as apparent loss of virtue, at once 
commanded Althea's sympathies. She had 
studied the libretto, and while reading the 
part, had assumed the character, which, 
with her, meant fathoming it, probing it to 
its deepest depths, searching for the well- 
springs closely, cautiously — so as to be at 
one with the inspiration of author and 
composer. 

At the entrance of B (the prima 

donna of whom connoisseurs said that, • 
although seldom an actress, she was always 
a lady), Thea was distracted from her own 
personality. While listening to the pure, 
clear voice, to the showers of distinct, 
perfect notes, which, when B launched a 
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cadence, were scattered into the air with the 
precise profusion of an explosion of sparks 
from a firework rocket, she cooled into 
criticism; she was lost in making com- 
parisons, in trying to discover whether 
below this statue-like perfection there leapt 
and raged the consuming fire of genius. 

"No," she said decidedly, nervously 
clasping her fan, as the curtain fell upon 
the first act amid enthusiastic applause. 
" No ; she may have extraordinary talent, 
which it is clear she has developed to its 
extremest limits, but of genius she has 
none." 

" You think so ? " asked Miss Helme, 
pleased to see the passionate look again in 
Thea's eyes. " Well, to an ignorant mortal 
like myself she is simply perfect." 

" Not after Z ! " exclaimed Thea. 

" It is almost impossible to class those two 
as artists, to speak of them in the same 
breath." 

Then, as Miss Helme smiled vaguely (of 
so little consequence were the rival singers' 
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claims to her) and betook herself to 
examining the audience through her opera- 
glass, Thea abandoned herself to reminis- 
cences of the other night, of " Fidelio." 

Then came the great sleep-walking scene. 
Amina, asleep, crosses the darkened stage, 
dressed in white — while the wondering, 
terrified villagers breathlessly watch the 
unconscious girl traverse a frail bridge, 
which in ordinary case must break beneath 
her weight. 

Although any audience of the well-worn 
opera knows that Amina will not be pre- 
cipitated into the dashing stream, this is a 
point when the most listless are attentive, 
and when there is much craning of necks 
and leaning forward of the occupants of the 
boxes. Even the listener in a box on the 
same tier as Althea's, who had sat behind 
the curtain until then, drew back the 
drapery. The clash of the curtain-rings 
was audible in the stilled house, stilled to 
catch each note of the air Amina was 
singing, as she paused midway, while the 
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perilous bridge cracked and swayed beneath 
her feet. Thea involuntarily looked across. 
She saw a splendidly beautiful woman in 
pink, a woman who must have attracted 
the attention of the house had she shown 
herself before; and leaning forward, 
literally looking over her shoulder, was 
—Clifford I 

For one instant Thea believed that her 
eyes played her false; the next told her 
that this was surely he. This man, who, 
as the denouement on the stage was over, 
the audience no longer spell-bound, and 
more light was being let into the house, 
whispered to the fair-haired woman, was 
Clifford, actual, living, in the flesh. 

Althea knew the straight, clear-cut 
profile, the massive curls, the long white 
hand which somewhat impatiently pulled 
the curtain half across the box, only too 
well. There was nothing now to tell her 
this had not been some hideous apparition, 
this sudden vision of the man who seemed 
to hold the very mainspring of her life in 
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his grasp, but that oblong of crimson, the 
drawn curtain of the box. 

Her whole energies shrank and seemed 
concentrated in her eyes, which watched 
that box as a starved cat might watch a 
full mouse-trap. Each movement of the 
curtain sent a sharp pain to her heart ; it 
seemed as if her eyes must pierce through, 
must see what was passing between those 
two — how they were looking at each other. 

As the moments passed, at each one her 
heated imagination torturing her with more 
vivid pictures of these, whom she never 
doubted to be less than lovers, the position 
became more and more unendurable. Wild 
ideas of rushing round and going straight 
into the box arose. Then, in her growing 
frenzy, it seemed as if she must throw herself 
down, down, into the house, and end her 
agony. 

" I wish you would not do that, Made- 
line," Clifford was saying, somewhat 
irritably. 

Could Thea have but heard the tone of 
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his voice ! Could she have seen him as he 
sat in the darkened box, leaning back in s, 
chair with folded arms and frowning brows, 
those hideous fears would have melted, at 
once, for aye. 

" Why not ? " The lady in pink was 
peeping behind the curtain, which Clifford, 
in his anxiety to draw as far as it could be 
drawn, had pulled so far across that there 
was a comfortable chink left at the other 
end. " I don't see why I should not get a 
sight of the stage, just because you are 
mean enough to be ashamed of being seen 
with me." 

" I think you know me well enough to 
be sure I should not be here at all, but to 
try and bring you to reason." 

" Which means you want your letters 
back. I know. Well, you won't have 
them. 1 used to call you Saint John, with 
your preachings and mock modesty. You 
are a nice saint ! When you were sick of 
me you left me. Now I am in your way 
you insult me." She laughed shrilly. 
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Clifford bit his lip and rose. He had 
come there to try conciliation. This fail- 
ing, he had waxed stern. Conciliation and 
sternness alike useless, he would leave the 
issue to chance. " I will wish you good 
evening," he said, bowing ceremoniously, 
"and will say au revoir until you are in 
a more reasonable frame of mind." Then 
he paused. A sudden change came over 
his face. He had seen Althea, her strained 
eyes fixed upon the box. 

" Clifford — John ! " A change came over 
the beautiful woman in pink as well. 
Half rising, she stretched out her hands. 
She felt she had gone too far ; she had lost 
her chance. It was too late. The box-door 
shut upon him ; he was gone. 

Pale, agitated, Clifford hurried along the 
corridor, one thought in his mind. Thea 
was there ; she had seen him ! A box- 
keeper accosted him respectfully. He 
waved him impatiently aside. His temper, 
aroused by the events of the day — first 
irritated by self-repression, by the letter 
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he had written to Thea after receiving 

Madeline's threatening note, then heated 

by the interview with that least welcome 

of all fellow-creatures to a man, the woman 

who had once been the object of a brief, 

hot passion — was now waxing swiftly to 

a white heat. As he strode towards the 

corner where Thea sat in dazed anguish, 

he mentally cursed everything, everybody, 

his life, his very existence. At last, for 

once, his impulse had kicked over the 

traces, had thrown his will. 

Thus he was as he stepped into the box, 

and saw Thea's pale sweet face thrown 

back, corpse-like in its deadly pallor — 

against her sombre gown. The dharp 

agony of jealous love had overwhelmed 

her. Giddy, faint, she had staggered to 

the box-door, opened it, then had fallen,, 

into a chair, unnoticed by Miss Helme, 

who was leaning over gazing at the stage. 

Sounds, sights, were surging away from 

her, as if the ocean of life had suddenly 

retreated and left her upon the silent sands 
vol. ii. 35 
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of death. She had ceased to feel, to think ; 
she was sinking into a strange calm, where 
slowly settling mists were forming a cold, 
still blank. 

" Thea !" A hurried whisper pierced and 
agitated the mist, roused her with a pain- 
ful sensation — for in this state to be roused 
is to be hurt. Then her hands were 
clasped by his, and something* stronger 
than her own will seized her exhausted 
energies. Without her consent, as it were, 
she was forced to awaken, to struggle into 
life, to open her eyes. Dazed, strained, 
they saw the handsome pale face bending 
over her, convulsed with passion. Then 
her heart leapt and seemed to come to life, 
but in its quickening was the renewal of 
the last sensations she had felt, hatred, 
jealousy, despair. She turned away her 
head, and strove feebly to release her 
hands. 

"Are you ill, Thea? What is the 
matter ? " he whispered. 

" I am only tired." Her voice sounded 
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strangely to her, as if some one else had 
spoken. 

" You had better come out into the air." 
With a touch too severely energetic to 
be tender, he raised her and supported her 
into the passage. They were alone. The 
gas-lamps lighting the crimson corridor 
flickered in the cool breeze that blew in 
from an open window. Clifford, feeling 
the welcome draught, looked about and 
saw that it came through a half-opened 
door communicating with a stone stair- 
case. 

" Ah, non giunge ! " rang in blissful tones 
into the house. He started annoyed that 
so opposite a sentiment should run parallel 
with his humour of general disgust. 

" You had better come here, I think," 
he said, with more haughty disdain than 
his manner, perhaps, had ever shown ; and 
he half led, half supported her through the 
small door, and seated her upon the 
narrow stone steps in the current of air. 

" They say cold and air are good for 
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faintness," he said grimly, leaning against 
the wall opposite and looking at her. 

" I am not faint, thank you." His 
manner was rousing her better than the 
cold. 

" What is the matter with you, then ? " 
(almost roughly). 

"Nothing. I am quite well now" 
(making an effort to rise.) 

" Stay where you are, please." He spoke 
peremptorily. " You do not seem to know 
what is good for you." 

" You are unkind, rude." She flashed 
a look of anger at him. 

" I suppose I have offended Miss Biron," 
he sneered. Then he drew a deep breath, 
and his countenance changed, his mood 
shifted. This aristocrat, who believed 
himself infallible, was suddenly left by the 
poor power he called his will, and his 
impulses had turned upon him, and were 
tossing him as a ball one to the other, as 
if in derision. He suddenly felt a rage 
possess him to claim this creature whom 
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he felt to be morally at his mercy. How 
long he had known her love for him he 
did not stay to inquire ; but he knew it, he 
affirmed it to himself as an axiom beyond 
question. This rage was merely to claim 
what was his own. Why should he not ? 

" I have offended you," he said. " Thea, 
tell me the truth. You saw me — in the 
box — with that woman ? " 

She turned away her head. 

He stepped forward, raised her. " You 
shall speak," he said passionately. "I 
mean you to tell me everything — do you 
hear ? Speak ! " 

" Yes," she said unwillingly. 

" And you thought Go on, do you 

hear ? " 

" What every one would think : that you 

— that Oh, how cruel you are to make 

me say such things ! " she cried, and the 
tears sparkled in her eyes. " You are un- 
generous." 

" To others, perhaps, but not to you." 
Her agitation, her moral writhing in her 
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faint but evident struggle to get away 
from this sudden clutch upon her young 
fond nature, was a fierce pleasure to him, 
to a nature whose foundation was a certain 
hard cruelty. He took her in his arms. 
" You, who say you love truth, should not 
find fault with me for making you speak 
it, Thea." 

" What do you want ? Let me go." 
She made an effort to free herself. His 
grasp tightened. 

" Tell me what made you so ill." 

" First " — she stammered, hesitated, and 
the words came as if they were wrung 
from her — " your letter to-day. It seemed 
so cold, and you had seemed to like me. 
T?hen, seeing you with that dreadful woman 
in pink " 

" You thought — — Go on. What did 
you think about us, I and the ' woman in 
pink,' as you call her ? " 

" That you — you loved her, of course." 
The words were dashed out; then she 
made another struggle to get away. It 
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was a terrible trial. It was a pleasure so 
acute, so intense, as to be akin to pain to 
be near him ; but there was a fear, a dread 
of she knew not what, which urged her to 
break away, to leave him, at all costs, at 
any risk. 

But his hands came gently each side of 
her face. He lifted it. Instinctively she 
raised her eyes. His were bent upon her 
with a look of searching, passionate tender- 
ness that seemed to blister her own with 
its heat ; those dark eyes were like fires 
that scorched while they warmed and 
melted. And his face! It was trans- 
figured; fierceness had changed into a 
sublime yearning expression, such as a 
saint might wear gazing at a vision of 
heaven. 

u I will not ask you to say much more, 
Thea," he whispered. " You have only to 
tell me whom it is that I love." 

" How can I ? " she began, but subter- 
fuge died at the presence of the passion 
that made his face transparent. "You 
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love me ? " she said, in an awed, wondering 
way. 

Then they silently looked at each other 
— Thea, as if her life had come to an end, 
and she was suddenly loosed in Paradise, 
gazing, bewildered, yet at peace ; he, with 
an ecstasy of realizing his dream of earthly 
joy. His restless soul had, for one brief 
moment, felt, and was poised in tranquil 
satisfaction, as a fluttering butterfly poises 
upon a flower long sought and found. 

" Before I let you go," he said slowly, 
as if reluctant to speak, to let this supreme 
moment pass to join eternity, " we must 
set the seal to this wonderful minute, to 
our wonderful love. Thea, / trust you." 

" And I — trust you," she said fervently, 
knowing what he would have her say. 

Then he released her face, drew her 
hand within his arm, and as if in a dream 
they passed back from the cool, strange 
spot where their souls had met, alone — back 
through the door into the heat, the glare 
of the crimson corridor, where Miss Helme, 
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who, the opera ended, had sought them in 
consternation, came hurrying towards 

them. 

"Dear me! How you frightened me, 
my dear ! — I beg your pardon, Mr. Clifford. 
Of course Miss Biron is quite safe with 
you." Then she looked from one to the 
other, scared. Whatever could be the 
matter with them! They looked half-un- 
conscious, pale, as if they hardly knew who 
she was — " indeed, as if they had seen a 
ghost," thought flurried Miss Helme. 
" My dear, your shawl," she said, " all in a 
flutter," to Thea. 

Then Clifford seemed to awaken. He 
wrapped Thea in her shawl, and conducted 
the ladies to their carriage. The Belmonts 
were in the house. He thought, as he 
went down the staircase with the crowd, 
Thea on his arm, that it was quite possible 
they would meet at the entrance to the 
grand tier, for Lord Belmont generally 
lingered, chatting with mtisical acquaint- 
ances. But he thought in a dazed, stupid 
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way, as one recovering from a mental 
shock. 

Not one word did they speak. After 
placing them in the carriage, he stepped 
back, raised his hat, and bowed. Thea 
leant forward in the brilliant moonlight, for 
a second their eyes met. What need to 
speak ? She sank back, and the journey in 
the fly behind the steadily stepping old 
horse was like the passage from one dream 
to another. 

Miss Helme, aroused into suspicion and 
discomfort, had been lost in her misgivings, 
had not spoken to Thea, with whom she 
felt seriously annoyed as a possible " com- 
plication," instead of an aid in her relations 
with the Belmonts ; but Thea hardly knew 
that they had been mutually silent. There 
was a vague sensation of passing through 
moonlit, peaceful stillness ; then surprise as 
they drew up at " The Retreat," and she 
saw the old door, the gas-lamp above it 
flickering stray gleams upon the rustling 
ivy, wet from the latest shower. Me* 
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chanically she gave her good-night kiss to 
Miss Helme, and smiled dismissal to the 
sleepy Martha, who had waited up to 
undress her young lady. Then she went 
to her room, shut and bolted the door, and, 
putting her candle upon the nearest table, 
stood staring into the room. 

She was mentally drugged with happi- 
ness. Leaning against the door, her eyes 
wandered slowly around the room, as it 
were to fix landmarks in her memory of 
this wonderful climax of her life. As 
human beings hold their breath in supreme 
moments of suspense or wonder, her nature 
shrank into stillness, shunned action. 
There was something awful in this sudden 
burst of joy ; life seemed paralyzed — to 
pause, as it appears to do after some great, 
unexpected explosion. And in the pause, 
her whole life was not in the past, but 
with her, now, present, actual — all means 
to one end, all leading to this climax, — 
Clifford ! 

There was no speculation, hope, fear, for 
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the future had ceased to be in her mind. 
The present was so strong that, while re- 
producing the past, it submerged the lesser 
reality, the possible To Be. How long she 
stood there as one petrified, she could not 
have told ; but by degrees the overpowering 
weight lessened, and instincts began feebly 
to raise their heads, as plants beaten to the 
ground by a thunder-shower. The first was 
to throw herself on her knees and to say, 
" Thank God ! " 

The shock had opened her eyes ; she 
knew that she loved this man with so 
overpowering a love that she was no 
longer free, she was morally a slave. 
"Had he not loved me, life would have 
been hell," she acknowledged, as she poured 
out her tearful gratitude in disjointed 
prayers. " Now — now, I ask no more." 
After to-night, she felt it would be best 
for her were she to die. Life could contain 
nothing better than this. She was at the 
top of the hill, looking back at the road 
she had travelled. Presently she must 
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turn, and face the mists that shrouded her 

descent — the other side. 

* * * * 

Clifford had stood one moment on the 
pavement as the carriage drove off, then he 
turned and re-entered the opera-house — 
why, he could not have told. 

In the hall he came upon Lord Belmont, 
Lady Maud on his arm. He had spent the 
earlier part of the evening in Lord Bel- 
mont's box. But Maud by no means ex- 
cused his absence since the second entr-acte. 
She looked very handsome but repellant, as 
she stood there, haughtily acknowledging 
acquaintances as they passed out. She was 
dressed entirely in white — it was a fad of 
hers now — and she clasped a gigantic 
bouquet of white roses. 

"B is delicious, charming," said 

Lord Belmont ; " my dear boy, we must 
have her at Belmont House. Come in 
early to-morrow ; let us plan a concert." 

" Pray don't trouble John, papa," said 
Lady Maud, coldly ; " he looks quite bored 
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enough as it is." Then, as Clifford made 
no remark, she glanced round. He had 
disappeared. Lord Belmont had turned to 
talk to some ladies. She looked anxiously 
about ; but if her cousin were going through 
any of the entrances, he would be hidden 
by the crowd of footmen and people waiting 
for their carriages. She regretted her 
hasty words, and lay awake half the night, 
weeping and wondering, determining that, 
as coldness and attempts to make Clifford 
jealous by flirting with others had failed 
to goad him into greater devotion, she 
would try other means. The very first 
opportunity that came, he should know 
how deeply and truly she loved him. 
» * * * 

Clifford went from the glare, the glitter, 
the restless noise — linkmen shouting, horses' 
hoofs clattering, carriages rolling up and 
driving away with their gay freights — into 
the silent streets ; past the black shadows 
of the houses lying sharply upon the 
moonlit roads, where the rain-puddles 
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gleamed like tiny ponds of quicksilver; 
past the theatres, disgorging pleasure- 
seekers ; past the flaring public-houses, 
where a shutter was beginning to shroud 
the light here and there, and the last 
laggards were coming reluctantly out, one 
by one. 

His nerves were strung, till the tension 
was almost unbearable ; yet, though sight 
and hearing were quickened — no detail of 
outside life escaping him — all feeling 
seemed merged in one sensation of oppres- 
sion. " I must walk, I must have air,' he 
muttered. Then after traversing the Strand, 
he strode through the city thoroughfares, 
and was on Blackfriars Bridge. 

Here he paused. He was on the centre 
of the bridge. London lay on either side — 
two long, dark masses, like weirdly shaped 
monsters sleeping on the banks and guard- 
ing the river that rippled, broad and calm, 
between. The moon was poised, cold and 
brilliant, as if contemplating the long ray 
of silver that quivered upon the water like 
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the trail of a serpent that had passed and 
gone into the shadow. The scene was 
grotesque, ominous, rather than restful. 
The stars dotted about the dark blue 
seemed to him like twinkling, sarcastic 
eyes ; the distant rumble of heavy 
waggons sounded as the after-growl of the 
spent thunderstorm ; and close by he 
heard the thirsty lap of the wavelets against 
the buttresses below. They leapt restlessly 
against the ruthless stones, as if they were 
worn with hurrying and tossing, and 
would fain rest upon some cranny for a 
while. 

He leant upon the parapet, and looked 
down upon the dark hastening tide. " It 
is like my life," he moodily thought. 
" The one thing we cannot do is to stop." 

If only he could stay, at this point of his 
life, for one day ! But before him, behind 
him, at each hand, were destinies goading 
him, urging him to act. 

How strange that to-night he had been, 
as it were, balanced among the three 
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feminine influences of his life — Madeline, 
the ashes of a burnt-out passion; Maud, 
his betrothed, representing all the ease and 
comfort of his life ; and Thea, his one, only 
love. 

Thea ! As he thought of her, she seemed 
there before him as he first saw her, the 
simple girl in white, with the big soul 
looking out from its frail house through 
the windows, her eyes ; and all the great 
love, which had been silently, insidiously, 
but steadily working its way into every fibre 
of his being, roused and sprang furiously 
towards the image. 

" G-od, what a fate ! " he cried ; and 
the wavelets leapt on below, the moon 
shone on above, steadily, ceaselessly, as if 
teaching him that no human cry, no agony, 
no wild struggle, would avail him against 
the quiet progress of the slow, cautious 
whole of which he was but a tiny, in- 
significant atom. 

" There must be something to be done." 
To separate from Thea was impossible. At 

vol. ii. 36 
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the very idea, pampered, strengthened 
self seemed to stand aloof, armed to the 
teeth, and to say, " Attempt this, choose 
what method . you please, put continents 
between you, I will outwit you ; if need 
be, I will make a fool of you, disgrace you 
before the world, bring you to madness or 
death." 

Break with Maud and marry Thea? 
He felt, if need be, he could sacrifice his 
cousin; but to be ungrateful to Lord 
Belmont, to the uncle who had been more 
than father to him, to whom he owed 
everything, whom he would succeed and 
represent 

"There must be some other way," he 
said. " At all events, I must temporize." 
Then a gleam of hope came. If only Maud 
would give him up herself! She could not 
really love him. Had not her flippant 
manner with other men given proof of 
this? He clutched at the idea, his one, 
almost his last chance. 

" To-morrow/' he said to himself, with 
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desperate calm, " I will try." Should Maud 
renounce him, it would mean almost 
poverty. But what did this matter ? Thea 
was water to the fire which had slowly 
kindled in his veins. Ten years ago he 
would have taken her at once, there and 
then, reckless of consequences ; but ten 
years' experience of life had driven home 
to his soul the truth, forced upon all sooner 
or later, " It is hard to kick against the 
pricks.' 9 

"It would be better to end it all here, 
now," he thought, "than to disgrace and 
wound not only Maud and my uncle, but 
to plunge whole families into a sea of 
annoyance. Yet," he added passionately, 
" did I actually, as I morally, hold these 
destinies in this hand, I would sooner drop 
them down into the river to be carried 
away and lost, than undo what I have 
done to-night." 

Thus he was proving that the spirit of 
his race still lived — the spirit that men 
have called weakness, but which is rather 
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strength of self; the spirit which rendered 
the first Charles incapable of raising to life 
his better instincts ; which gave the lesser 
Stuarts into the hands of those favourites 
who had taken possession of their will, 
even as this passion for a young girl 
occupied the being of Clifford, their de- 
scendant. 

" To-morrow ! " he said to himself, with 
feverish restlessness, " to-morrow ! " 

Then, as he turned to leave the bridge, 
he suddenly stopped. St. Paul's great bell 
boomed solemnly into the air, followed, as 
it were, obsequiously and timidly by a 
train of lesser recorders of time — twelve 
strokes. 

Twelve solemn strokes. He counted 
them mechanically. The one supreme day 
of his life was gone. Was gone, just as he 
had, as it were, let it slip from him utter- 
ing an insult — the word u to-morrow." 

Had the dying day turned upon him, as 
if revenging itself for being superseded? 
Listening, as the last stroke dissolved in 
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the still night, some words arose in his 
mind, as bubbles to the surface of a lake — 
" Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth." 
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CHAPTER V. 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 



The day had come which was to bring the 
crisis to four young lives, knotted together 
by fate, or circumstance, or whatever that 
law may be which rules the entanglements 
of life. 

Clifford awoke after feverish, incoherent 
dreams. " What have I done ? " was his 
first, distinct thought. Then cool, unim- 
passioned conscience, who never spares the 
rod so long as a soft spot remains where 
the lash will tell, spoke up with wonted 
candour. " Done ? You may well ask your- 
self. You, a man so seriously compromised 
by a comparatively recent love-affair that 
you are actually in the power of the woman 
Madeline — who holds documents that might 
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almost ruin you — have not only accepted the 
position, openly and before the world, of 
the bridegroom of your cousin, La<Jy Maud, 
child of your benefactor (your more than 
father, for his treatment of you has not 
been justice, but generosity), but you have 
betrayed a trust; you have used oppor- 
tunities, permitted you in all good faith, to 
talk love to an innocent girl whom you 
can never marry." Then conscience painted 
a picture in vivid colours, showed him 
himself, selfish, posed conceitedly among 
those three, to each of whom he was 
literally false. 

He was evidently not to ruin one single 
life without ample warning. Those were 
bitter moments. But truth, unbalanced by 
extenuating circumstances, must needs be 
bitter. Some natures would have given 
up in despair, and cringed to their Mentor — 
would have wriggled out of the situation by 
any means. But Clifford felt himself strong. 
Born with a belief in himself, nothing and 
no one had since interfered to arrest the 
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full growth and ample development of that 
belief. What may one call that belief in 
self whitfh has wrought the greatest and 
the most miserable acts in the history 
of the human race ? Will ? It is scarcely 
will. Confidence ? It is more of a power 
than a mere attitude of mind. Whatever 
it may be, Clifford, vain, haughty, pas- 
sionate, possessed it, and, when confronted 
with the records of conscience, was goaded 
and irritated rather than cowed — resentful 
rather than subdued. 

" Dreams, shadows, misgivings ! " he 
said to himself. "I am no longer a 
vacillating boy, to be frightened. What is 
to be must be. I shall make a plan, and 
carry it out, coolly and deliberately. If 
Maud will not release me, I must go on to 
the bitter end — separate from Thea for a 
time, till it is safe to embark upon that 
spiritual fraternal tie which is the only 
lasting one between man and woman. 
What is passion, after all ? A mushroom, 
that dies as it lives. Surely I have had 
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enough of such folly for a lifetime ! " Then, 
as he leisurely dressed, he contemplated the 
worst which could happen — the .marriage 
with his cousin, which would be the in- 
surmountable barrier between himself and 
Thea. He fancied himself Maud's dutiful 
husband, scrupulously, if with niggardliness, 
dealing her a wife's actual rights — Maud's 
husband, and Althea's constant, loving, 
faithful friend. " Folly ! " cried conscience. 
" Such a thing has never been, and never 
will be." " Will it not ? " cried the daring, 
wilful nature. " It shall." 

Then he set out orf his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Fate, with that concentrated 
deliberation which betrays the desperate. 
Criminals dressing for the scaffold have 
been known to show more care, to be neater 
in detail, than perhaps they had been in all 
their lives before — catching, in those awful 
moments, at the straws upon the tide of life. 
Clifford, before he set out to know what his 
future must be, lingered over the finishing 
touches to his toilette, spent one whole 
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minute upon the arrangement of a refrac- 
tory curl, and another in arranging the 
folds of the handkerchief in his breast- 
pocket. Then he walked slowly to Belmont 
House. Maud was up — at least, Walters, 
the groom of the chambers, " believed so," 
going himself to summon the maid, instead 
of ringing — remaining so long away that 
the future Lord Belmont grew impatient ; 
and when the shrewd-looking, red-haired 
maid appeared, somewhat flushed, to con- 
duct him to his cousin's boudoir, he looked 
dark, and followed her without a word. 

" My ! " thought the sagacious Newton. 
" Won't there be a scene ! " 

When Walters had announced " Mr. 
Clifford to see Lady Maud," she had run 
upstairs to her mistress in consternation, 
knowing that the Italian painter-baron had 
been granted another sitting for the Judith 
picture, and that Lady Maud was at that 
very moment posed in her loose black robe 
on the little platform, while the baron 
was standing near, in his velvet coat, his 
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easel before him, painting away " for dear 
life." 

Newton had somehow found out that Mr. 
Clifford objected to the portrait, to the 
sittings, to Count Nerini in toto. But she 
did not know that when her mistress re- 
turned from the opera last night, she had 
ordered the carriage to wait, and had sent 
a hastily written summons to the count, 
informing him that she could spare time 
for a sitting early to-morrow morning, if 
he cared to come. " Of course he will 
come," concluded Maud, with full con- 
sciousness of her own power. " Then John 
will call — he must call after leaving me 
abruptly, like that. He will want an ex- 
planation, will get in one of his white 
rages, and, after a frightful quarrel, I shall 
have my chance of speaking out without 
lowering myself in his estimation. He is 
sure to be insulting ; I shall have the best 
of it." 

Count Nerini had arrived at the summons 
of his beautiful model. Sweeping into her 
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boudoir in the artistically contrived black 
dress the count had designed, Maud had 
found her disappointed lover leaning 
moodily against the mantelpiece. He was 
dark, handsome-far handsomer, according 
to ordinary taste, than Clifford — and now, 
pallid with Southern effervescent emotion, 
he was toned down, and even Maud, who 
cared as little for him as for a casual passer- 
by in the street below, could not help 
noticing and admiring his personal beauty. 
A few skilful speeches, such as those 

who are unmoved can utter with such 

i 

telling effect, a few sad looks and still 
sadder hints, and the count was consoled 
and comforted with a vague sense that this 
beautiful girl, whom he had persuaded 
himself was his first and only genuine 
passion, was a victim. She was compelled 
by her parents into a distasteful mariage de 
convenance, while — did not her manner, those 
softened glances^ those pregnant speeches, 
confess the fact ? — she loved him ! 

He was on the point of a passionate 
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declaration, when Maud deftly checked him 
by arranging herself on the dais. " Pray 
let us make the best of the time," she 
plaintively entreated. "Whojmows? It 
may be the last sitting." 

The count made one step forward, then 
recovered himself and assumed his palette 
with a huge sigh. He had mixed his 
colours and had begun to paint, when 
Newton came in, looking scared, and 
whispered something to her mistress. 
Newton usually sat and sewed in the 
boudoir during these sittings, but to-day 
she had been ordered not t<f do so. No 
sooner had the door closed upon the maid, 
than Maud arose and said — 

" I am very sorry, M. le Comte, but I 
cannot sit longer to-day. My cousin, Mr. 
Clifford, whom I am to marry, has arrived, 
and wishes to see me." 

Had she miscalculated? She was cer- 
tainly startled by the look which came into 
the pale face opposite. The count dropped 
his palette, threw down his brushes, came 
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rapidly towards her, and before she had 
time to escape, was at her feet, nervously 
clasping her hand, protesting love, devotion, 
self-sacrifice, in broken English, and kissing 
her dress. He would interpose between 
her and this cruel fate with his life, if need 
be ; he would drown this hated cousin in a 
pond of his own blood — " blood," he 
declared, raising his hand to heaven, " that 
had been poured out by a long line of 
ancestors in defence of truth, religion, their 
country, and, above all, their love." 

Meanwhile, Clifford must be coming up- 
stairs. Maud, who had merely wanted to 
spur his jealousy, by no means intended her 
future husband to find the count kneeling 
at her feet. Eapidly, but earnestly, she 
appealed to the fiery Italian. " If he would 
be calm, would trust her, he might hope. 
If she could only find a loophole, an excuse 
to escape from her engagement, she would 
be Count Nerini's wife." 

As the count, in a rage of wild gratitude, 
rose to his feet, Maud mentally ratified this. 
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She was telling no lie. If John did not, 
could not love her — she would not only 
marry Count Nerini, but revenge herself 
upon Clifford by influencing Lord Belmont 
to deprive him of every farthing he could 
legally subtract from the revenues of the 
earldom. 

The door opened and Clifford stood there. 
"Good morning, Maud," he said, as he 
might casually have spoken to a shop- 
keeper ; then, with a cool nod to the count, 
he walked across to the easel, and, his 
hands behind him, examined the picture. 
His manner, the supercilious smile that 
hovered about his lips as he looked at the 
Judith, was fuel to Count Nerini's blazing 
temper. 

" Monsieur ! " he cried, and made a step 
forward. But Maud, with commencing 
inward alarm, had come down from her 
throne, and as she passed him, lightly 
touched his arm. He gave her a wild look, 
glanced at Clifford, with a desperate effort 
swallowed his wrath, and with a low bow, 
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muttering " Mademoiselle, fai Vhonneur de 
votes saluer" was gone. 

" Holofernes seems in a bad temper this 
morning," said Clifford, drawing off his 
gloves and throwing himself upon the 
couch by the window. " May I ask if 
you have been rejecting his amiable ad- 
vances? That would scarcely be fair, 
would it ? " 

The light, ordinary way in which he 
spoke misled Maud. She knew nothing as 
yet of the accumulated, condensed emotion 
which attains inaction — as the rapidly re- 
volving wheel appears stationary, as white 
heat assumes certain attributes of ice. The 
airy manner meant to her indifference, 
frivolity. Her heart sank. 

" After your rudeness last night," she 
said, drawing herself up, " I am scarcely 
surprised at an insult this morning." 

" My dear Maud, I am not astonished at 
mock heroics while you are in those ex- 
traordinary black rags. Take them off; 
then we will talk as long as you like. If 
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you will only cover that naked arm, you 
may bully me as much as you please." 

Maud crimsoned, and seizing an Indian 
shawl that hung over a chair, flung it 
about her shoulders. 

" That is better ; still there is a great 
bare piece. It is a mystery to me how 
women can endure their skin uncovered in 
broad daylight. There is something savage 
in the custom. Women dressed for the 
drawing-room, all nakedness, beads, and 
feathers, always seem to me mere imita- 
tions of squaws." 

Maud seated herself in an armchair, and 
was silent. So was Clifford. He leant 
back, and, his clear-cut profile still against 
the background like some cameo, seemed 
absorbed in watching the smoke ascending 
from the opposite chimneys. Thus they 
remained for a minute or two; then he 
said — 

" I won't say when you have sulked long 

enough — for you would consider that 

another insult, I suppose — but when your 
vol. ii. 37 
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slight annoyance has ceased to ruffle your 
wonted placidity, I have something im- 
portant to say to yon." 

Maud's lip quivered ; hot tears rose to 
her eyes. Her ruse had simply succeeded 
in wounding her. Those who love cannot 
fight against those who do not ; they are 
too heavily weighted by their moral passion. 
While Clifford, unmoved by anything Maud 
might say, or look, or do — for she had no 
power to affect his emotions — was master ot 
his whole armoury of weapons, a few words 
from him had mentally cast her to the 
ground, where she lay, as it were, helpless, 
at his mercy. And this was simply because 
she loved him, and he did not love her. 

He saw the tears, and triumphantly 
attributed them to distaste for their en- 
gagement, to possible secret love for some 
one else. Encouraged, elated, he had never 
liked her better than now, when her 
demeanour strengthened his hope that she 
was as anxious to escape as he himself. 
" Poor girl ! " he thought, with genuine pity ; 
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then his face softened, and he seated him- 
self nearer to her. " Maud, dear," he said 
kindly, "why can't you treat me as a 
brother ? Why can't you be frank ? " 

" I don't know what you mean," she said 
hopelessly. "What am I to be frank 
about ? " She averted her eyes. 

" You know, dear — as well, perhaps 
better than I do." 

" What would be the use of speaking 
out, of degrading myself in your eyes?" 
she said passionately. Then she turned 
her face from him. She felt perplexed, 
almost despairing. 

"You cannot degrade yourself in my 
eyes by telling me your true, real feelings, 
Maud. I have felt that there was some- 
thing, some reservation between us. In 
any case, as we are situated, there should 
be perfect confidence. Cannot you trust 
me ? I know that people have given me a 
bad character ; but surely my cousin, one of 
my nearest of kin, with the same interests, 
the same family feeling, can believe in me?" 
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This touch of real emotion brought about 
the climax. Clifford, startled, horrified, 
found Maud kneeling at his feet, her head 
upon his knee, weeping, abased, muttering 
incoherently broken phrases, each one of 
which cut more sharply, more deeply, dis- 
closing as she did more and more the depth 
of the affection which had hitherto been 
veiled by pride, or fear, or both. 

" God help us all ! " he thought, as the 
storm of feeling gushed forth. Passion 
from Maud was as astounding to him as 
the water from the rock to the thirsty 
Israelites, but scarcely as welcome. Still, 
he bowed his head to what he considered 
a " hideous fact." 

" You still love me ? " she said at last, 
her face hidden. 

" Better than I have ever done," said 
Clifford, truthfully. "I understand you. 
There was much in your conduct that was 
mysterious, Maud." 

"If you had spoken out before, there 
would not have been," she said, smiling 
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through her tears. "Do you know, I 
fancied you did not care for me, that you 
did not want my society, so I avoided you. 
However, I shall not be so foolish again ! 

" And the count ? " asked Clifford, with 
a spasmodic attempt at playfulness. " And 
the score or so of hopeless admirers who 
seemed to afford you so much amusement 
in the Eow ? " 

" It was only to make you jealous, John. 
That is all over now, now that I feel safe." 

" And happy ? " he said desperately. 
At least, she should not be made miserable 
by guessing the truth. " Tell me you are 
happier, Maud." 

" I will show you I am. You shall 
never be able to complain again, John. 
But let me go and take off this dress. I 
hate it now ; it annoyed you. I won't be 
a minute." 

She was hastening from the room, but 
he motioned her back. " I must go now, 
dear," he said, glancing at his watch. 
"An appointment. I am late as it is. 
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You shall see me again by-and-by, if I am 
able ; but you know you have rather upset 
me — proud Maud suddenly transformed 
into an emotional damsel! But there is 
no understanding you women, and you 
seem to thrive and grow strong on ex- 
citement which completely knocks a man 
over." 

" Good-bye, then, for the present." She 
gave him a shy glance, half confident, half 
doubtful, and left him ; and he went down- 
stairs and out of the house as if in some 

horrible dream. 

* * * * 

That same sun's light which had shone 
upon Maud kneeling at her betrothed hus- 
band's feet had flooded the little dining- 
room at " The Eetreat." The window was 
open. The fresh green shoots of a Vir- 
ginian creeper swayed lightly in the morn- 
ing breeze. A bright sunbeam sparkled 
on the glass and silver upon the breakfast- 
table, and glinting upon Thea's head as 
she bent over her many letters, caught 
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that little pearl ring and held it in a 
trembling glitter. Thea's hand shook, yet 
her face was calm, her voice steady, as she 
held the letters towards Miss Helme, 
saying — 

" It is all settled. We can start as soon 
as we please." 

" What a good thing ! " Miss Helme 
gave a little start of relief and pleasure, 
and, laying down the voluminous epistle 
from a constant correspondent that she 
was holding at a distance and peering at 
through her spectacles, began eagerly to 
examine their orders of release. " Sir 
Eobert (dear, good old soul!) — * Better 
hurry, my dear child. If you delay you will 
assuredly arrive in Paris " the day after the 
fair." My kind regards to Miss Helme.' 
Dear Sir Eobert, always as anxious about 
other people's affairs as if they were his 
own ! And whose is this cramped little 
writing ? " (turning over) . " Doctor Biron's, 
of course. I am sure I beg his pardon, but 
doctors get into the way of writing illegibly, 
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I suppose, because they don't want their 
patients to decipher their prescriptions. 
Dear me ! ' brilliant success ! ' ' great 
talents ! ' Your father seems to think very 
highly of you, my dear. And this is your 
mother's ? Yery nice, I am sure ; quite 
contented, and showing a most flattering 
confidence in me. Is this all ? " 

"Except a note from Herr Yogel, en- 
closing the note of introduction." 

" Let me see. Dear me ! What a curious 
name this gentleman has who is to do so 
much for us — M. Israel Koquefort." 

Before they rose from the breakfast-table, 
it was settled they would start by the early 
mail the following day. Miss Helme must 
go into town at once to conclude the 
arrangements, and presently she started, 
full of business. 

Thea was alone. She stood, listening to 
the silence — if such a thing can be said — in 
the quiet little house. Then her thoughts 
seemed too weighty to be borne. She had 
knelt and prayed for strength to bear this 
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tremendous crown to her life, Clifford's 
love — as oppressive a weight as ever were 
orb and sceptre to a girl-queen. If her 
whole being seemed as it were seized and 
held in a vice by the knowledge of the 
fact that this man loved her, if her heart 
beat and her head swam at the mere 
thought of him, what would it be to see 
him daily, to be with him, to meet those 
passionate glances, to hear him say her 
name with that concentrated emotion ? 
She would shrink and wither as if scorched 
by contact with the sun. The idea of the 
journey, of removal, was a relief to her in 
this first stage of acknowledged passion. 
Action, work, would be more than welcome. 
Even now she longed for it. She fled to 
her own little room, where she had steadily 
and surely climbed to her present artistic 
altitude, weighted though she had been by 
depression born of her secret, unknown, 
growing love — and there she sat and sang 
till Martha's voice at her elbow brought 
her back into actual outside life. 
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" Mr. Clifford, miss, if you please. He 
said he would go into the garden." 

For a moment she was poised motionless 
on the music-stool. There was no mis- 
taking the feeling that paralyzed her. It 
was intense, overwhelming dread. Her 
hands slid from the keys like dead things, 
and fell upon her lap. She stared at 
Martha with large, scared eyes. Then she 
said, "Thank you," and the perplexed 
maid went away, wondering what had 
come to this very strange young lady now. 
(The verdict below stairs had already as- 
sumed that, "nice, clever, and handsome 
a girl as Miss Biron was, she was not alto- 
gether quite right.") 

She went downstairs, half expecting to 
skim the flight, as people do in dreams, 
half ready to find when she reached the 
garden that it was metamorphosed into 
quite another place, and that Clifford was 
the hero of a vision gone for ever. The 
familiar drawing-room recalled her by 
its practical, everyday appearance. She 
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passed through it, and, opening the window y 
glanced around. The lawn lay in the sun- 
shine. The old gardener was carefully 
snipping the turf with his shears ; a young 
thrush was twittering ; there was no- 
Clifford visible. Stepping out, she walked 
across the dewy grass, passed one of the 
big yew teapots, and started back with a 
faint " Oh ! " 

He was before her, his back turned to- 
ller. At her exclamation he faced her. 
" How are you to-day ? " he said quietly r 
and shaking her hand with a kindly 
pressure, dropped it. 

She stood, shocked, almost terrified. To* 
find Clifford, the lover of last night, trans- 
formed, reduced into the ordinary Clifford, 
the mere friend — what did it mean ? She 
gazed at him, and grew paler and paler. 
Meanwhile, he smiled upon her, just the 
ordinary smile, and twisted his moustache. 
His hand was not trembling, like hers. 
Was last night some illusion ? 

" You did not expect me. I am afraid I 
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have disturbed you." The old, calm, 
measured tones ! 

"No." Then she stammered something 
about being a little upset. They were to 
start to-morrow — it was all so exciting, so 
strange ; yet she was glad to gp, very 
glad ! 

The last words burst out with emphasis, 
and the blood rushed back to her cheeks. 
He began to talk of calmness — how neces- 
sary it was in life, especially when one had 
any great work to carry through. She 
heard it all, vaguely, as a monotonous 
accompaniment to the passionate inquiry 
of her heart, What did* it mean? what did 
it all mean ? 

Then they walked, side by side, silently, 
along the gravel path, till they came to a 
mouldering, wooden arbour, shrunk and 
withered by winter storms, its seared, 
scarred surface silently crying out for 
paint to cover the inroads of time and 
weather. And as they walked, Thea was 
rallying her powers, scattered by the sur- 
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prise of his manner like a flock of shy 
birds sent flying by a sudden shot. And 
he? He had left Maud, feeling that his 
fate was sealed ; and, as he came to Kich- 
mond, had looked the situation boldly in 
the face, had determined to tell this frail, 
inspired creature the truth, and to abide 
by her decision — a decision which should 
be influenced by no act of his ; therefore 
the stern grasp he had se* upon his feel- 
ings; therefore the warm mask of ordi- 
nary behaviour he had strained himself to 
assume. 

He was weaker than he thought. At 
each step he felt less and less capable of 
retaining the mask, less and less a believer 
in the chimera his mind had suggested — a 
possible spiritual bond between himself and 
Thea. For the magnetism whereby she 
held him was so strong, that, although his 
eyes were averted, he knew how her face 
was growing in pallor, how her large eyes 
were wistfully gazing askance ; he felt his 
poor schemes dissolving — felt that he, the 
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strong man, was at this weak woman's 
mercy. 

" Shall we sit down ? " he gently asked, 
still not daring to look at her. " I have a 
great deal to say to you." 

Silently she seated herself by him on a 
garden bench in a gravelled recess flanked 
by curiously shaped yews. From this you 
could see the drawing-room window of 
u The Ketreat," also the larger chimneys. 
" Will you mind my smoking ? " 
She shook her head. 

So, trusting to some accession thereby of 
artificial calm, he lighted a cigar, and, 
crowding his soft felt hat over his brows, 
began to smoke. It was a respite, a 
momentary relief; just as — he could not 
guess why — the sound of the gardener s 
clipping shears seemed a certain safeguard. 
" Whose are those ? " he asked Thea, 
pointing to a spade and rake reposing in a 
corner. 

" The gardener's — old Curtis's." 

Then they might be surprised, inter- 
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rupted at any moment. A signal mercy ! 
he thought, in his self-distrust, as he blew 
a cloud of pale smoke, and watched the 
blue rings curling upwards in the clear 
spring air. 

How should he speak? What should 
he say? It was of no use waiting. 
u Dear," he began desperately, " do you 
know, I should not have come here this 
morning did I not think you were better, 
loftier than I am ? Thea " — he dared not 
to look at her, at her fair little averted 
head, with its golden-brown curls — " dear 
Thea, you can help me. I am in trouble/' 

In a moment she turned to him, her eyes 
sparkling, her cheek glowing — the loving, 
anxious woman. "Something has hap- 
pened ! " she cried. " You know " 

Then she checked her eager words, and 
steadily added, " No matter what it is you 
want me to do, you have only to say the 
word." 

He tossed his cigar impatiently into the 
bushes, and rose. " I came here with the 
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intention of telling you everything, Thea ; 
but since — since I have been here, near to 
you, somehow I cannot. The task is too 
hard." 

She was silent, nerving herself. He 
gazed at the swiftly fleeting clouds, at the 
calm scene — the trees gleaming green as 
they stretched their boughs in the sweet, 
still atmosphere, the fresh tufts of plants 
budding cheerily from out the black mould. 
Then he sat down by her, and took her 
cold little hand in his. 

"If last night I had known what I 
know now, dear, I would rather have died 
than have told you — the truth." 

Slowly she raised her eyes. Then, seeing 
the sharp anguish in his, she cried, " Never 
mind me ; what do / matter ? Do you 
think I deserve what happened ? I knew 
it was too great, too glorious ! I am ready ; 
I am prepared," she went on, clasping his 
hand with both hers, and lifting her eyes 
to his. " Such moments must be paid for, 
before or afterwards. This world is not 
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heaven ! Only tell me what I must do I 
Must I never — see you — again ? " 

The last words were uttered with the 
heroism of a martyr. It seemed to him as 
if some strange gleam of light fled across 
her upturned face. Was he to sacrifice 
this to Maud,— or rather to himself, to the 
world ? 

" Thea," he said, clasping her hands, " I 
only ask one thing. Trust me ; never be- 
lieve anything about me, except what is 
said by your own, dear, true heart." 

" You need scarcely have asked me tliat" 

"We cannot tell; you have not been 
tried yet." 

" Try me. Tell me all about this diffi- 
culty, whatever it may be." 

"You don't know what you say," he* 
said bitterly. "This trouble is a barrier 
between you and me. Last night I fondly' 
believed I could cast it aside easily ; that 
it was merely waiting, some passive, un- 
conscious thing, to be removed. This 

morning I have had to bear the cruel fact 
vol. ii. 38 
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that it is insurmountable ; that there is but 
little hope " He paused. 

" Of what ? " she tenderly asked. 

" Of our ever being more to each other 
than we are now." 

One moment's silence ; then, — " You 
know what I have said," she murmured, 
her head bowed. " I expect nothing more 
of life than I have had. That is more 
than I ever expected." 

He seized her hands in a transport, then 
as suddenly dropped them. The aged 
butler was coming leisurely across the 
lawn, evidently seeking them. His old 
eyes, weakened and blurred by years of 
patient looking on upon lives that, though 
running parallel with his, might have been 
in another sphere for aught they had to do 
with him, whose only link with them was 
his serving office — dwelt for one moment 
upon the two. Then the plain story told 
by their attitude, the expression-full pose 
of the human body, which tells the ruling 
emotion, so that " those who run may read," 
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warned him to assume the unconscious air 
of one who saw, felt, knew, imagined 
nothing. He came across the grass slowly, 
gazing about as if the garden were the one 
paramount interest of his life, peering 
curiously at the sprouting blossoms on the 
climbing fruit trees with knit brow, as if 
his year's salary depended upon those 
fragile pink buds — and stopping to call out 
a loud question to bent-backed, deaf old 
Curtis, to give the lovers time to appear 
composed. 

Then he came up to them, and announced, 
" A gentleman to see Miss Biron " — as if, 
indeed, gentlemen requesting interviews 
with the young lady were component parts 
of everyday life, as minutes are of the 
hour. 

" A gentleman ? " Thea looked puzzled. 
" It cannot be papa ! " 

"A young gentleman, miss. He said 
you would know who it was." 

" Jack I " cried Thea, starting up. 

Clifford looked dark. "You must be 
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more on your guard before servants," he 
said, in a low voice of annoyance, as the 
old man rapidly returned to the house. 

But Thea was too startled to notice the 
annoyance. " It is Jack ! " she said in 
dismay, retreating. "I saw his face at 
m 7 w£dow." 

"Great impertinence on his part, to 
announce himself in that way. Send a 
message that you decline to receive hinu 
Miss Helme is out." 

"'But — I must see him." The blood rushed 
to her face. 

" Why ? " 

" If only he had come to-morrow ! We 
should have been gone, and I could have 
written. It would have been so much 
easier to write." 

" What ? " 

" Why, good-bye — for always," said Thea r 
innocently. Her humid, softened eyes were 
raised with a sweet timidity. " And to 
return him this — poor boy ! " She gave a 
sigh as she looked a last look at the little 
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pearl ring. " How badly I have behaved!" 
she went on. " I must tell you, at the risk 
of your despising me. It was all my fault," 
she said, making her confession rapidly, 
her face turned from him. " He never 
would have thought of such a thing if I 
had not put it into his head. You see, 
there was no one else, and I knew I could 
not travel about the world by myself, and 
to see the world was all I thought of then. 
So I asked him to marry me. I thought 
you would be horrified," she added, for he 
was silent. " What do you mean ? " she 
cried, turning round, for he laughed. 

"Because it is so ridiculous," he said. 
"Two babies together. Don't give it a 
second thought, Thea. But you had better 
let me go and speak to him. He must be 
a worse fool than I take him for, if a few 
words from me won't settle the affair " 

" Oh no ! " she cried, scared at the idea 
of her beloved and the sacrificed Jack 
together. " Pray let me go. I promise 
you" — then she hesitated — "anything, if 
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you will only let me see him for one 
minute." 

" You have only to promise one thing — 
that not by word, look, or manner, you 
will lead him to suspect that I have had 
anything to do with your present mood. 
Give him a hint, and your future, as regards 
myself, is a blank." 

He spoke firmly, if not with sternness. 

"I will be careful, I promise you," said 
Thea, humbly. Then, raising her head 
somewhat defiantly, she said, " You might 
have known that, when your honour is 
concerned," and went quickly across the 
grass. 

" Thea ! " he cried. He had intended to 
warn her against Jack's possible eloquence. 
("The oaf has only to blubber, and she 
would promise him anything," he said to 
himself.) 

She looked back ; then, at his imperious 
gesture, paused, and returned. 

"I warn you that you have a difficult 
part to play," he said, in a low voice. " It 
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is easier to deal with knaves than with 
fools. This * Jack ' will very likely get in 
a blundering rage — threaten, perhaps. He 
is sure to suspect that you are influenced 
by some one else, and will tax you with it. 
If he does not take his congS in a proper 
spirit, just come to your window ; I shall 
be watching, and I will join you." 

" You do not know Jack." She hung her 
head. A sharp first pang of remorse 
awakened her to a new shame, the shame 
of doing a cruel wrong to a fellow-creature. 
How else could it be that her fond, faithful 
playfellow, more than brother, should be 
spoken of to her like this ! 

" In any case, say what you have to say, 
at once, and to the point. When a blow 
has to be dealt, it should be dealt quickly* 
To suspend it is cruel ; and, however dense 
and slow-minded our friend may be, I 
suppose he has his feelings, like other 
people." 

" I think you might pity him a little," 
she began, her heart swelling with this 
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new emotion, rising self-disgust; "although 
he is hardly to b§ pitied," she added, with 
more spirit and some bitterness. "My 
own opinion is that he is to be congratu- 
lated to be well rid of me." 

" We will waive that point. Gro, Thea. 
And make haste ; send him away ; and as 
soon as he is gone, beckon me, and I will 
come to you. I want to see your room, 
(my room, you know) once more." 

She went into the house, through the 
drawing-room, up the stairs, slowly. As 
she gently closed the baize door that shut 
away the offices — the servant's quarters — 
above which was the sitting-room Clifford 
had furnished for her, she paused. She 
heard Jack pacing the floor with short, 
impatient steps ; heard him whistling 
snatches of tunes, a habit of his when 
pleasurably excited. 

"Oh, how will he bear it ? What will 
he do? What will he think of me?" 
She bowed her head, stayed irresolute, 
each whistled note of " A southerly wind 
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and a cloudy sky" a very mental needle- 
thrust. It was no vanity that told her 
what she was to Jack. She knew that he 
lived more for her than for himself. She 
had seen him ripening from a boy into a 
man under the strong love that sunned his 
life. Yet she was so selfish that she was 
about to cut him adrift from her, and let 
him toss upon the cold sea of life, alone. 
She was so selfish, she thought to herself, 
that since she had been slowly absorbed 
into this atmosphere of adoration for 
Clifford, Jack had been forgotten as if he 
had never been. 

The whistling, the pacing, suddenly 
stopped. The thought flashed across her 
that he had paused at the window — had 
possibly seen Clifford. Nerving herself, 
and feeling as an executioner shouldering 
his axe and mounting the dread platform, 
she ran hastily upstairs. 

The closing door made Jack, who was 
standing looking out of window, turn 
suddenly. 
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" Thea ! " It was almost a shout of joy r 
of rapturous, hopeful content. She could 
not see his face ; as he came towards her 
with outstretched hands, he was merely a 
dark figure between her and the light ; she 
only saw how strong, how well-knit, how 
straight and elastic was the young form 
she knew so well. 

A strange sickening made her turn her 
head as she shrank, waving him back, cry- 
ing, " Don't ; you must not touch me." 

Jack, whose imagination had preceded 
the actual moment — who had almost felt the 
delicate figure clasped in his arms, had 
almost felt the touch of the soft fair hair 
upon his lips — gasped, drew himself up. 
The blood rushed back to his heart with the 
force of a blow ; then the assaulted heart 
heaved, with a sullen, resentful thud, against 
its shield of bone and flesh. It was a shock, 
such as one might feel who plunged into 
expected warmth and met icy cold. He 
stared at the cowering figure, at the averted 
face of the woman he not only loved, but 
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who ruled and occupied his expanding life, 
utterly bewildered. Thea, shrinking from 
him against the door, seemed the only- 
reality. The world seemed dissolved and 
whirling around them both, a mass of 
chaotic, gyrating shadows. 

" What is it ? What have I done ? " 

The husky whisper was as the ghost of 
Jack's full, genial voice. Thea turned and 
looked at him, at his plain, kind face, on 
whose ghastly pallor the freckles showed, 
ugly livid spots. His eyes shone blue out 
of the unhealthy whiteness ; his fair 
moustache — a late acquisition — looked un- 
natural, as a moustache will sometimes look 
upon the face of a corpse. 

"You have done nothing," said Thea T 
slowly, " except that you have come to-day, 
instead of to-morrow." 

The words gave him a faint hope. A 
shade of colour came to his face. 

" Did you write and tell me ? I got no 
letter, Thea," he stammered. " Surely my 
coming without telling you is not such an 
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unpardonable sin that it should make you 
receive me like this ? What great difference 
is there between to-day and to-morrow ? " 

" The difference is, that if you had come 
to-morrow, you would have found us 
gone ! " 

" Gone ? Where ? " If it had not been 
for her steady calm, the measured tones of 
her saddened voice, a certain pained hope- 
lessness in her pale face, he would have 
thought her delirious, raving. But her 
whole demeanour was more ominous than 
delirium. 

"Have you not heard?" she asked, 
surprised. "Have they not told you I 
am going to Paris to-morrow; that it is 
settled I am to make my first appearance 
there ? " 

The gleam of hope brightened. Perhaps 
this strange behaviour was merely an 
eccentricity. Had she not been " strange " 
at times since she was a mere baby? 
" Surely, Thea, you knew I should not 
interfere with any plans of yours. Have 
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I ever done so? Did you have such a 
poor opinion of me as to think I would ? " 

" No." 

"Then why did you wish not to see 

rj 55 

me r 

" To spare you pain. I meant to write 
what I have to say." 

As the first shock of her reception of 
him passed away, a certain honest indig- 
nation mingled with his disappointment 
and perplexity, lending dignity and self- 
possession to his manner. In fact, Jack 
had rallied, and was ahle to think ; and his 
first thought judged Thea somewhat 
severely. " Do you know that when I 
first saw you to-day, I was afraid that you 
were — very ill " (mad, he felt inclined to 
say) ; " but now — well, your conduct is, to 
speak mildly, puzzling. I, your future 
husband, arrive to spend my holiday 
(hardly worked for) near to you, having 
given you due notice of the fact — indeed " 
(pulling out a letter), " I have your letter 
in reply here, with me — and you meet mo 
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as you would meet a hated enemy, some 
wretch who had done you an injury. I 
think I have a right to demand an ex- 
planation." 

He thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
leant back against the piano, looking 
steadily at Thea. She glanced at him, 
vaguely hoping to see somewhat to disgust 
her, to strengthen her for her unwhole- 
some task. But there was nothing dis- 
enchanting about the improved Jack. 
His plain face was too grave and earnest, 
his sad eyes too kind, his grey-clad figure 
too upright and manly to inspire less than 
respect. Nothing came to her rescue. 
Her heart sank ; for perhaps the first time 
in her life she felt weighed down by the 
consciousness of being utterly mean. De- 
spairingly, she dashed on to her fate. 

" I meant to write and tell you, Jack, 
that you and I can never be married." She 
glanced hurriedly at him, half-frightened. 

But though something akin to an electric 
shock passed through him, he had himself 
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well in hand now, and there was a mere 
faint quiver of his lips, as he calmly asked 
her, " And your reason for this most 
extraordinary statement ? " 

" Because — because — I feel I never could 
be your wife." 

"Which means, I suppose, that you no 
longer love me ? " 

" No " (hesitatingly), 

"Then why — why do you wish to be 
that horrible, unsexed creature, the con- 
tempt of every honest person — a jilt ? " 

" You ask why ? " she cried, spurred 
by his hard tones and bitter words. " I 
said ' No ' when you asked me whether I 
no longer loved you. How can I no 
longer love you when I have never loved 
you at all — at least, as a woman should 
love the man who is to be her husband ! " 
Thea paused, startled. 

He had closed his eyes and seemed as if 
he hardly heard her speak those cruel 
words. Indeed, he had passed the Rubicon 
of emotion. These laws, suspected but not 
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yet understood, which adjust and weigh 
out human suffering to an exquisite 
nicety, came to his rescue. Strangely, 
suddenly, he seemed lifted out, above this 
pain, and, looking down upon himself and 
Thea as if he were a dispassionate third to 
judge and help those petty passions whose 
miniature raging and fretting seemed to 
his exalted mood as the efforts of tiny 
wavelets to wreck some giant rock. 

All this was nothing, he felt, as for one 
instant human life, human love, seemed to 
wither up and disappear, and he looked out 
into the huge, restful calm of eternity. It 
was as if for a brief breath he had been 
lifted by the Eternal Arms, and hushed, as 
a wailing infant by its mother. 

He opened his eyes and faintly smiled. 
It was a dreamy, dazzled, far-away look 
fixed upon Thea, as he said, quietly and 
sadly, " Poor child ! Oh, poor, poor 
Thea ! " 

" Why poor ? " she asked, confounded. 
She had never expected this. " Am I not 
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right — right to tell you the truth ? Is it 
not better than letting us both go on in a 
false position ? " 

" I said ' poor,' dear, because just when 
you want help, love, tenderness most, you 
are throwing them away." 

She blushed violently. He saw the 
blush, and a vague suspicion brushed his 
mind, to be shaken off as some harmful 
insect, Thea a traitor ! Thea cruel 
because she loved another ! Impossible ! 

They stood, opposite each other, in 
silence — Jack wondering, thinking pitifully 
more of her than of himself (time enough 
to look into his own robbed life — robbed, 
rifled, wrecked perhaps, through all the 
long future !) ; Thea's mind occupied with 
the idea of Clifford waiting below. She 
heard a footstep crackling upon the gravel. 
She was nervously twisting her little 
pearl ring, when she recollected there was 
still something to be done. Quickly she 
drew the slim gold circlet from her finger. 

" Here it is," she said. " Please take it." 

vol. n. 39 
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"You cannot even keep my poor little 
ring! Thea, something must have happened 
to change you, to make you so utterly 
unfeeling. Have you not hurt me 
enough ? " 

" Do you want me to keep it ? " she 
asked reluctantly, looking askance at the 
discarded symbol of broken troth. 

He gave a short sigh, then took up his 
hat, and turned to go. " I do wish you to 
keep it, Thea dear — dearest," he said, with 
a sad tenderness which touched her to the 
quick (indeed, he was "heaping coals of 
fire" on her by his forbearance), " because 
whatever you may do, wherever you may 
be, I shall never cease to feel as I have 
always felt. Wear the ring, and when 
trouble and sorrow come — and they will 
come to you, perhaps sooner than you think 
— it will remind you to send for me. I 
shall not fail you." • 

She would have spoken — but Jack was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PARIS. 



It was not the railway terminus of to-day 
— the huge glass dome upon its rounded 
iron skeleton, a species of giant cover, set 
over the dozen wide stone platforms — 
those goals for the trains that rush in, the 
trains that dash out like monster serpents 
in and out of a cave. There was no 
stream of self-possessed, abstracted human 
beings wending their way through the 
noise, the bustle, the raging activity — 
in the turmoil, but not of it; scarcely 
noticing the traffic, the excitement under 
that great glass dome, any more than 
a honey-laden bee notices a stray human 
being he passes on his way home to the 
hive. 
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The travellers who started " for the Con- 
tinent " from the first railway-station from 
which trains left for Dover to meet the 
steam-packets at Calais, were somebodies 
in the travelling world. However modest 
their social rank, they became somebodies 
when they alighted at the station entrance,, 
with luggage labelled ostentatiously with 
the name of some foreign town. And not 
only was this importance the traveller's 
himself, but it pervaded the station — a 
wooden building with no pretence of con- 
struction or arrangement. 

The policemen who shouted and waved 
directions to the carriages and cabriolets 
outside, the porters who wheeled their 
primitive, noisy trucks within, had the air 
of assistants at some important occurrence, 
and treated the travellers with a ready 
deference, spiced with a certain pitying- 
commiseration, such as bystanders " lending- 
a hand " to those starting in a lifeboat might 
show nowadays. Were they not about not 
only to trust themselves upon the ocean, 
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but to run the gauntlet of the mysterious 
evils of that vague, suspected region in- 
cluded in the general term " abroad " ? 

Miss Helme and Thea found themselves 
objects of attention and almost solicitude, 
when they alighted from the " Peacock 
fly " at the station door. Miss Helme, who 
had been "in a flutter," as she called it, 
since their journey had become imminent, 
had felt, when she saw the station with 
the struggling vehicles, the people rushing 
to and fro, and heard the shouts above the 
hoarse pantings of the locomotive, that it 
" was too much." " My dear, this is too 
much" she said, sinking helplessly back in 
the carriage. But just at that moment an 
official came to the door, and offered his 
services with a deference that was grateful. 
She clung to the straw, and presently the 
short, spare figure of the chaperon and 
Thea's graceful, tall form joined the little 
crowd upon the platform. 

Here was a gouty old gentleman being 
assisted into the coupe by his anxious wife 
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and his obsequious valet, the maid behind 
bearing air-cushions and wraps. Here 
were le inevitable bride and bridegroom, 
betrayed by the ultra-newness of their 
clothes — the supercilious young "men of 
fashion," and the bored roue, who turned 
to stare insolently at Thea, as she passed 
hurriedly along the platform. When all 
were seated, a grey-haired, thoughtful man 
rushed up and sprang into some found 
corner just as the train began to move — 
a celebrated doctor, summoned to some 
important death-bed. 

The mail-train had started. The officials 
stood gazing after it till the last puff of 
steam melted into the air, as if it were a 
wedding or a funeral cortege. And the 
occupants of the dozen carriages occupied 
themselves in arranging their belongings, 
and in settling down, as they called it, as 
if the few hours' journey involved life and 
death. Gravity was the prevailing humour 
as the train fled through the pleasant hop- 
gardens of Kent in the early spring morn- 
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ing. Gravely the passengers leant back 
as they sped under or rattled over bridges ; 
gravely they attempted to read the morn- 
ing paper, and discussed the probabilities 
of a smooth crossing. Relief and bright- 
ness were on all faces when the cloud of 
doubt uplifted and they steamed into the 
cosy town of Dover. 

" One danger over, thank Heaven ! " 
fervently said Miss Helme as, the narrow 
gangway with the sea " boiling below," as 
she expressed it, past, she stepped on board 
and wended her way to the ladies' cabin. 
" Now for the next," she resignedly added, 
as, with a propitiatory smile at the 
stewardess — a somewhat grim personage, 
as stewardesses are apt to become by very 
consciousness of their superiority to the 
rest of a seasick sex — she ensconced her- 
self upon the crimson velvet seat, walled 
in by her many packages, and pointed to 
a corner of the little cabin. "My dear, 
you cannot do better than settle yourself 
there, at once, before any one else comes. 
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What ! Stay on deck ? I never heard of 
euch a thing ! Who is to look after you ? " 

" Myself," said Thea. 

And Miss Helme, in the depression of 
her many fears, allowed her to have her 
way, merely giving a reluctant groan as 
she disappeared. 

Thea found the deck nearly free from 
passengers ; a huge pile of luggage in the 
centre ; sailors, French and English, stand- 
ing here and there ; coils of rope, tarpaulins 
lying about; the captain, arm uplifted, 
shouting directions upon the bridge; the 
man at the wheel alert, his head on one 
side to catch the order before it was carried 
away upon the brisk breeze. Then, as she 
sat down in a corner near the wheel, there 
was a rattling of a heavy chain, a heaving ; 
the landing-place seemed to surge back, 
the engines panted like a huge heart beat- 
ing in the vessel's wooden body — and for 
the first time Thea had left the " dust of 
which she was made," her native earth. 

To her right lay the wide, leaping sea. 
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As the vessel throbbed steadily on, the 
waves dashed themselves into foam against 
its sides with a mocking splash. They 
seemed to spring eagerly upon the boat as 
it went on, and glittered in the sunlight. 
Thea turned from them to look back 
at the tall cliffs, at the houses nestling 
like roosting birds below, at the spires 
straight against the horizon; and there 
her eyes rested, watching the familiar 
clouds, which would always seem the 
same to her, however strange the scenes 
they overshadowed. 

" It is like eternity," she thought. " No 
matter what are our lives here, it is always 
there — the same. We cannot alter it." 

What a great peace ! To feel that the 
one whole that had surrounded her, a tiny, 
wondering child in the garden of Elfield 
Cottage, had been the same through these 
six months of work, of passionate emotion ; 
that she came from the stillness, passed 
through the stillness, and, however difficult, 
stirring, warring this artist life before her 
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might prove, could only pass into the same 
eternal, steady stillness again ! 

The zigzag line of town at the foot of 
the white cliffs shrank gradually into 
faintly coloured dots, like a row of beads. 
A few passengers, who had stood about 
the deck undecidedly, disappeared, one by 
one. A peculiar slow lurch, as if the boat 
dipped itself voluntarily into the sea for 
an instant just when you least expected 
it, startled Thea at first. But, steadying 
herself and cautiously traversing the deck, 
she established herself forward on a coil of 
rope, where, gently leaning over and 
watching the keel cutting the heightening 
waves as the boat pitched and rose, she felt 
as if in some huge yet easy swing. The 
great tossing waves were clear, green ; 
their foam-crests white as the clouds, white 
as the gulls, whose curious cry overhead 
made her look up just as their long waving 
wings crossed the blue above. The salt 
fresh breeze blew aside her hair and brushed 
a faint colour upon her pale cheek. The 
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vast sky ; the wide, endless sea ; the loosened 
wind bounding here, there, as a controlling 
unshackled will — all brought a sensation of 
freedom, of power. In the air, alone,upon 
the sea — past, present, and future seemed as 
one, years ago as present as yesterday. 
Thea felt her life in the garden at Elfield 
as actual as this moment, when she was 
sitting upon the deck of the steamer which 
was carrying her to a new life, a new 
country. She felt herself once more among 
the trees and flowers that gave forth warm 
odours under the summer sun; felt the 
presence of kindly, familiar Jack, with the 
rough voice and the blue eyes that used 
to twinkle with pleasure ; felt a pang as 
the gentle mother seemed there, quietly 
sewing, in her black dress and muslin ker- 
chief, as Dr. Biron's ringing " Thea ! " and 
his peremptory, noisy footsteps echoed in 
her imagination. Was Althea, the girl 
who belonged to these, dead? Had she, 
this self alive to present passion alone, 
absorbed in peering into an unknown 
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future of love and ambition, arisen from 
the ashes of the Thea of Elfield Cottage? 
It was a weird, curious sensation. Yet, if 
she were the old Thea, how could it be 
that she had left them to rush into the 
world, without clinging to them, craving 
their sympathy — without an actual fare- 
well, almost, indeed, with a sense of relief? 
How was it that an apathy had dulled her 
old affection for Jack; that, having shunned 
the recollection of him until he was as 
nearly forgotten as the actual can be, she 
had been absolutely cruel to him ? 

" Am I wicked ? " she asked herself, 
almost in terror. "Am I bewitched, like 
a being in a fairy tale who was changed 
into some other creature? Perhaps there 
is some hidden meaning in those old tales. 
Perhaps the people changed by bad fairies 
meant people changed by inward, violent 
feeling." 

It was that restless desire to make her 
power felt by the outside world that had 
led indirectly to the acquaintance with 
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Clifford, which had blinded her to the real 
nature of her overpowering attachment to 
him. " Now," she simply thought, " my 
love for him is my life." Ambitious she 
remained — the spur to do and to be, to excel, 
to be acknowledged, still goaded ; but she 
was no longer ambitious for herself alone. 
" God knows, it is only to be worthy of 
him ! " she said to herself, the very thought 
of him an electric shock awakening every 
fibre of her being. To-day she could only 
be awakened to a great, peaceful content. 
Whatever there had been of uncertainty, 
disbelief in her own future happiness was 
gone. 

"Gone, as surely as that wretched little 
ring which Jack would not take back," she 
thought, as she looked at her pale hands, 
with the slim, ringless fingers, and remem- 
bered how it had happened yesterday. 

Clifford, after Thea had been closeted 
with her old lover for some minutes, had 
felt strangely uneasy. As he had paced 
the garden walk under the old cut yews, 
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a new anger, a new, eager longing, excited 
him, till all his coolness and self-possession 
slipped away, and, as if he had been in his 
daring boyhood of ten years ago, instead 
of in the mature manhood of to-day, he 
had said to himself — 

" I won't stand this much longer. I 
will give them three minutes" (glancing 
impatiently at his watch) ; " then I shall 
just go up and make short work of it." 

He pictured the two: Jack — "a good- 
looking fellow enough for the sort of fellow 
he was " — on his knees, sighing and crying, 
and " generally making a fool of himself in 
the way women like;" Thea, remorseful, 
melting. Until now he had thought his 
passion for this girl to be temporized with, 
balanced, kept in rigid check. To this 
belief rising passion gave the lie. His hot, 
wild mood threw all considerations to the 
dogs. While Jack was saying his farewell 
words, Clifford was planning to throw him- 
self upon Maud's mercy, to tell her the 
truth, to free himself; and then, "pauper," 
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in or out of disgrace, to claim and to take 
Thea to his heart for ever. 

At the glimmer of her figure at the 
window, he had rushed upstairs, to find her 
crouching on the sofa, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

" I am not fit to look at any one ; I am 
too bad," she had murmured in her re- 
morse. 

Then he saw the pearl ring still on her 
finger, and exclaimed thereat with anger 
that effectually quenched Thea's regretful 
sympathy for her rejected betrothed. 
Facing Clifford, pale and stern, Jack was 
forgotten. She hastily explained what had 
passed, adding — 

" What could I do ? " 

Without replying, he had taken her 
hand, and had drawn the objectionable 
ring from her finger. Then a sudden gust 
of annoyance swept his mind. " No," he 
said peremptorily, " put it on again." 

She obeyed tremblingly. 

" Now, take it off yourself and give it me." 
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The ring safely in his waistcoat pocket, 
Thea mentally at his feet, he made an 
effort at self-control. He had determined, 
come what might, there should be no 
actual love-passages between them. Before y 
he had felt that the future depended on 
this — that future which might perhaps 
bring about the chimerical, fantastic bond, 
a spiritual affection between himself — then 
the husband of Maud — and the unwedded 
Althea. Now, he felt a superstitious sensa- 
tion that, if he claimed her there and then, 
she would never be his. 

"We must say good-bye," he had said, 
taking both her hands in his, his eyes 
taking a last look. She had never looked 
more delicately sweet, her rich fair hair 
tumbling about her oval face and moulded 
throat, her lips quivering with the emotion 
that moistened her dark, beseeching eyes. 
" We must say good-bye." Then he looked 
aside for one moment of giddy indecision. 
The room seemed to whirl. He sighed, and 
added calmly, " Good-bye, and no more." 
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The colour had flooded her face. How 
could she follow these emotions of his, which 
rose and faded as changefully as the hues 
of a southern sunset ? " You don't mean 
— that you will not come to Paris — to my 
debut f " she stammered. 

" Cannot you understand ? Cannot you 

feel — that I Oh, Thea ! you are more 

of a child than I thought. Yet you have 
not forgotten last night. I saw it when 
we met this morning. I saw that you 
expected me to meet you as I could not. 
Do you not know that, if I dared" — he 
dropped her hands and walked away from 
her, then returned and ended his disjointed 
speech — "I would take you in my arms, 
and never let you go. But this I will not 
do, till I can call you my wife ! " 

The hewildered, overwhelmed, but happy 

girl felt some vague sensation of her hands 

taken and held tightly to his breast ; then 

this strange lover was gone, like some swift 

glorious dream, and she was alone in the 

quiet room, the leaves rustling around the 
tol. n. 40 
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open window, the blind stirred by the wind 
knocking monotonously against the frame 
— alone with her great love and her vague 
uncertainty. 

And thus she had to meet her future. 
But a great trust dwelt in her mind side 
by side with her ambition. She felt ready 
for difficulties, disappointments, hard work. 
And as she wondered what lay before 
her in the country beyond the sea, she 
wondered with a presentiment of a happy 
ending. 

" Of course there will be clouds," she 
thought. " But after the storm comes sun- 
light. Is not the storm the exception, 
sunlight the rule ? " 

Then she bethought herself of her com- 
panion, and went below. Each berth and 
sofa in the small ladies' cabin bore a living 
bundle. The stewardess sat calmly reading 
on a camp-stool, the creakings and rattlings, 
the swish of the waves against the planks, 
the plaintive squeak of the slowly swinging 
lamp, the feeble groans of the prostrate 
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travellers, such familiar sounds that they 
fell unheeded on her ears. Thea thought, 
as she stepped cautiously among the 
huddled-up, shawled figures, that the atten- 
dant seemed to regard her charges as a 
market woman the poor fowls with their 
bound legs, lying helpless upon the ground, 
clucking their terror, with dilated eyes and 
an occasional forlorn flutter of their wings. 

" Oh, is it you ! " Miss Helme, who, 
like some of the others, had wound herself 
into a blanket, raised a pitiful face. " My 
dear, I will tell you what I think when we 
get to land. If I only had my smelling- 
salts ! " 

Thea found them, and Miss Helme, 
greedily inhaling, whispered that the 
stewardess was " a brute." 

" And you have not been ill ? " She 
looked almost incredulously at Thea, who 
seemed to have brought a breath of health 
and life into the stifling atmosphere. 

" She's young, you see, ma'am," said the 
stewardess, briskly. She spoke to the sea- 
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sick as if they were deaf, especially when 
she took advantage of their helplessness 
and told them the truth. " Young ladies 
don't think nothing of a beautiful calm 
passage like this. Bless you ! they enjoys 
it. Don't you, miss ? There ain't notbing 
for the health like a good brisk sea-breeze T 
/say." 

Presently there was a clattering, a shout- 
ing and stamping overhead, sudden lunges, 
the rattle and clash of chains, the halt of 
the vessel, and two or three ladies' shrill 
inquiries, "Were they being wrecked?'" 
mingled with the hoarse roar of the funnel, 
" Land, ma'am, close to shore." 
Then there was a relieved struggling to 
their feet, cloaking, and departing. As 
Thea and Miss Helme stepped on deck a 
bright scene was before them. A yellow 
shore ; tall white houses ; trees greener, but 
scantier, and of a different shape to English 
trees ; a quay of glistening stone, where 
ruddy men, with black hair and mustachios 
(then the badge of " foreigners "), wore 
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either uniforms or blouses, giving rise to 
Miss Helme's remark that "the French 
seemed all soldiers and butchers." 

" And how excited they are ! " she said, 
in dismay at the active movements, the 
peals of laughter, the gesticulations. " My 
dear, they remind me of nothing so much 
as the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens ; 
and whatever are they going to do to us 
now ? " (helplessly) . 

An old gentleman, a fellow-passenger, 
overhearing, explained the mysteries of the 
douane, and saw them safely through the 
examination of their luggage and into the 
fly, which rattled off over the rough stones 
to the railway station. 

" This is a little better," Miss Helme 
acknowledged, with a sigh of relief. " But 
what can you expect in a country where 
dogs draw trucks of water-barrels, while 
horses go about with a log on wheels 
behind them — where the men dress like 
butchers, and stand about staring and doing 
nothing, while their mothers and grand- 
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mothers go about with baskets on their 
poor old heads ? I shall be very much 
astonished if we get back alive." 

She was reassured by the civilized 
appearance of the palatial buffet, essentially 
French in that each detail seemed con- 
spicuously demanding attention — the 
gaudily painted walls and decorated ceiling ; 
the polished floor ; the white tables, with the 
jaunty cruets and snowy napkins saucily 
posed as if in assumed attitudes ; the marble 
buffet, with the shaped piles of bonbon- 
boxes; the coloured glasses, fantastic pastries, 
and flaunting plants, each item protruding 
itself in the general view, as if acting a 
conspicuous part. 

" That young person behind the counter 
has certainly been on the stage," remarked 
Miss Helme, as, seated at one of the little 
table, an alert Alphonse, with napkin under 
his arm, whisked two basins of bouillon from 
some reservoir in the background, and dis- 
appeared like a whirlwind. " Look at her 
gown and her jewellery." 
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The " young person's " black dress cer- 
tainly fitted her round figure "like a 
glove," and an amber bow perched upon 
her collar-fastening was a study to be 
remembered. Her smooth hair and fresh 
face made Thea feel rough and untidy. 
Altogether, the demoiselle au comptoir was 
discomfiting in retrospect, when they were 
speeding towards Paris in their (then 
unusually) luxurious railway-carriage, 
where Miss Helme dozed in a corner, and 
Althea opposite watched the strange 
country, first red in early sunset, then 
growing dim and mysterious in the twi- 
light. The green flats stretching widely 
towards the horizon, hedgeless ; fields in 
chequers like patchwork; straight roads, 
bordered with rows of slim, thin trees ; 
farmhouses and cottages, bare white build- 
ings, shuttered, not bowers of creeping 
plants in leafy gardens, as in England ; 
and all the dwellings more or less tall, with 
elongated door and windows, suggesting 
thinness and economy. The very woods 
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seemed spare of foliage, the cattle lean. 
By no stretch of imagination could this 
spreading land suggest the close warm 
fields and copses of home. 

It was dark when they neared Paris, 
whose lights twinkled cheerily in the dis- 
tance. As they drove from the station the 
moonlight flooded the stately city. The 
great, lofty houses towered oppressively in 
the deep shadow which lay blackly on the 
road ; beyond the sharply cut edge of the 
shadow the stones gleamed in the blue- 
white, dazzling glare, which brought each 
point, each decoration upon the buildings on 
the opposite side, into sharp relief. The trees 
on the Boulevards shimmered like silver 
effigies. The fountains sparkled among the 
garden groves of the Champs Elysees, which 
seemed to Thea like some old French land- 
scape-picture suddenly awakened to life, 
and to Miss Helme like " a scene in a play." 

" It wants nothing but the footlights, my 
dear," she remarked, as they drove up to a 
small hotel in a side-street, recommended 
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by Vogel ; adding in dismay, " Oh dear me ! 
this is a most un-English looking place ! 
How very unlike the Peacock ! " 

It certainly was. The stout landlady of 
the Peacock Inn at Richmond would 
scarcely have admitted the scantily draped 
plaster ladies who stood among the shrubs 
holding lamps, into her " front passage." 
The individual who, attended by a round- 
eyed waiter in a species of white pinafore, 
met them at the entrance, smiling, bowing, 
and rubbing his hands — could scarcely have 
breathed or lived among the musty pro- 
prieties of the sober Peacock. This was 
the proprietor of the hotel, whose life con- 
sisted in dressing in the extreme of fashion, 
paying compliments to visitors while duly 
exhibiting his fine broadcloth, magnificent 
waistcoats, dazzling linen, and diamond 
studs and rings ; then scolding the servants 
behind the scenes, or holding subdued 
altercations over the accounts with madame 
his wife, who passed her time in the highly 
ornamental counting-house with the ledgers 
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and bills. Madame was older than her 
husband, and, despite her elaborate smiles, 
regarded her own sex with a general sus- 
picion. Although, when Miss Helme and 
Althea passed the room with the glass front, 
where two close-cropped little boys with 
huge white collars were playing among the 
green-velvet furniture and mirrors with a 
Pomeranian dog, madame was all polite- 
ness — her eyes gleamed distrustfully, and as 
the party ascended the stairs she viciously 
muttered to herself that " Amadee was in 
his element." 

The rooms were large, but well-furnished 
with clocks, branches, mirrors, and cabinets, 
such minor appurtenances as chairs, tables, 
beds, and wardrobes being, as it were> 
superadded through an after-thought. The 
ladies' comfort had been considered. Wax 
lights in abundance burned cheerfully in 
each room, and the small round table in the 
sitting-room was laid for supper. A piano 
in the corner had been " sent for made- 
moiselle by M. Koquefort," the waiter 
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informed them, " and M. Koquefort would do- 
himself the»honour of calling upon madame 
and mademoiselle to-morrow morning." 

They had breakfasted next morning in 
the gay little salon. Thea felt too exhila- 
rated by the general brightness and sun- 
shine, the merry if noisily nasal cries in the 
street, and by her inward sensation that a 
step was made towards her future, to be 
influenced by Miss Helme's distrust of the 
tea, which she declared must be made of 
" dried orange-peel shred fine " — or her 
horror when, on inquiring for the chamber- 
maid, the round-eyed garqon in the pinafore 
grinned and replied, " (Test moi." 

" In this country everything is upside 
down, inside out, reversed," was the little 
lady's wail, just as the door opened and 
" M. Koquefort " was announced. 

The friend of Vogel, who was to "do* 
everything for them," was a short, dapper 
little man, about fifty, with shrewd eyes r 
crisp curling grey hair, and a huge nose. 
He advanced, his shining hat held tightly 
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to his chest ; and stopping short, with a 
bow that was almost a salaam, bade them 
welcome to Paris in good English, spoken 
with a twang which was less of French than 
of Eastern origin. 

" Where art and beauty are concerned, 
Paris is the world, madame," he said with 
effusion to Miss Helme, who regarded him 
with a mixture of curiosity and distaste. 
" They have only to come, to be seen or 
heard, to conquer. I venture to predict, 
mademoiselle, that you will know nothing 
but triumph. I assist only at triumphs." 

Then he informed them that, himself 
once artist, he had now married and retired 
— " Madame having been provided with a 
generous dot" he naively added. " But once 
an artist, always an artist," was his con- 
cluding phrase. "When the old war- 
horse hears the trumpet-call 4 to arms/ he 
is stirred. I am the old war-horse. If I 
cannot myself fight, I help those who do." 

" I am sure it is very kind of you," said 
Miss Helme, coldly, wondering, as M. 
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Roquefort drew a roll of paper from his 
pocket, and spread it open upon the table, 
whatever this extraordinary little man was 
going to do next. 

" This, mesdaraes, is the plan of our 
campaign," he said, proudly patting the 
document, which looked like a genealogical 
tree, or the map of a river. " No good 
general opens a campaign without having 
traced his well-considered plans. I am a 
good general. You, mademoiselle, represent 
my forces." 

" Oh," said Thea, inspecting the docu- 
ment, " I don't quite understand what 
this means." 

" You see, mademoiselle, there is but one 
vacant spot. This is for the date of your 
concert, when you will appear to be 
received by the great public of critics and 
connoisseurs I shall provide for you, with 
acclamations. Mon Dieu ! but it will be a 
scene, if the voice corresponds with the face ! 
But what do I say ? Have I not the assur- 
ance of my good friend Vogel " 
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"You had better hear Miss Biron for 
yourself, I think," said Miss Helme, in her 
iciest tones. Staring at " this person " as 
if fascinated, she vaguely felt that he must 
be repressed. 

" As mademoiselle pleases." 

"Then — yes." Thea opened the piano 
and sang an air of Handel's. 

Her new protector was first silent, then 
he wept. " I will not apologize for a 
sacred emotion," he said, when she rose 
from the instrument. " It is natural, when 
I, no longer artist, feel what a day is in 
etore for me. Mademoiselle, consider your- 
self my spiritual child. I shall assist at 
your successes with all the ardour and 
pride of a father." 

Then he explained the first entries in his 
map. There was a date, the date of that 
very day, against which was written : — 

" Visits : Mr. Grimstone. 

Mr. Grimstone's suggestions." 

" That, mademoiselle, is our work for 
to-day. I have a carriage below to take 
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you to the counting-house of Mr. Grimstone. 
You know the name ? You know that 
your compatriot, now perhaps more a 
Frenchman than an Englishman, is the 
proprietor of journals, has the ear of im- 
portant persons — is, in fact, the one who 
can do more for you than even I myself? 
We must go to Mr. Grimstone. May I 
request madame to assume her bonnet at 
once? 

Miss Helme, in consternation, followed 
Thea into the next room. " My dear, it is 
perfectly impossible that we can go any- 
where with that dreadful man," she said in 
despair. 

" Do you regret coming with me ? " 
Strange instincts boxjx of the strong calm 
of determination to succeed — to succeed, 
that Clifford might not think the less of 
her — were springing up. Thea felt all the 
strangeness that overwhelmed Miss Helme. 
But she recognized that it must not only 
be endured, but employed to further the 
ends for which they were here. She took 
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Miss Helme's hand and said, "If you 
cannot go through this with me, dear, do 
not you think it would be better for you to 
return ? I can do all, everything, alone.'* 

There was nothing to offend in her tone. 
Yet Miss Helme wept, and declared while 
she had a particle of strength left, nothing 
would induce her to relinquish a charge 
given her " by Lord Belmont, or by Cousin 
Clifford, which was the same thing. For 
them, for her family," she added, " she 
would go to the stake." 

"We will scarcely take you so far as 
that," Thea assured her. 

Presently, they drove off with M. 
Roquefort, Miss Helme calmly resigned to 
her fate ; and, after passing through glitter- 
ing, brilliant streets, the carriage drew up 
before a more solid-looking shop-front, 
lined with books, in an arcade. 

Alighting, they passed into a vast shop. 
Books were on shelves from floor to ceiling ; 
books lay piled on counters; books were 
packed in movable stands. Sober young 
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men were stowing away volumes, or attend- 
ing to customers. One of them, meeting 
M. Roquefort and speaking in a subdued 
voice, went to the back, disappeared up a 
small stairway, then presently returned, 
and informed them, in a hushed voice, that 
Mr. Grimstone would see them. They 
climbed the stairway, and were in an office 
where a portly man with rough grey hair, 
a pale heavy face, and small hard eyes that 
moved slowly, sat on a high stool at a 
desk. Desk, stool, paper-racks, maps, books 
of reference on a shelf, were all dusty, 
shabby, worn, and business-like. The 
old man's coat glistened and its seams 
were white. As M. Roquefort and the 
ladies entered, he looked, or rather peered 
at them, severally ; then slowly said, with 
a laboured English accent — 
" How do you do ? — Joseph, chairs." 
Joseph, a small boy, harassed looking 
and inky, emerged from a large hole some* 
where behind the desk, retreated through a 
narrow door, and returned with two cane- 
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bottomed chairs considerably tbe worse for 
wear. The ladies sat down ; M. Roquefort 
stood deferentially and somewhat uncomfort- 
ably in the corner behind them. 

" And, pray, your business here in 
Paris ? " 

M. Roquefort volubly explained. Mean- 
while, with dulled eyes and the corners of 
his square mouth drooping with a bored 
expression, Mr. Grimstone leisurely removed 
his spectacles and polished them with his 
red silk pocket-handkerchief. Then he care- 
fully replaced them and inspected Althea 
with a dull, heavy stare. " My friend, 
that will do, I thank you," he said slowly 
to M. Roquefort, who stopped in the middle 
of a sentence. 

As the old man turned, took a packet of 
papers from a pigeon-hole, and evidently 
searched for some memorandum, Thea 
glanced nervously at M. Roquefort. But 
he was placidly smiling. A snub was 
evidently not a snub when administered 
bv this king of the press. 
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"Biron, Althea," the grave old man 
muttered, looking at a paper drawn from a 
package, "singer, soprano. Patron, Bel- 
mont, Earl of. Instructor, Vogel, London. 
To appear, concert — private — Paris. — The 
very worst place you could have chosen," 
he said acidly, pushing his spectacles up 
on his forehead and turning round on his 
•high stool so as to face Thea. " I repeat, 
the — very — worst place." 

Eoquefort fidgeted, and gave a subdued, 
if uneasy, cough. 

Thea's heart sank. There was a sound 
of animosity in the measured tones of this 
grave old man. " May I ask why ? " she 
boldly said. 

There was a determined ring in her 
young voice which pleased Eoquefort, and 
brought the faintest suspicion of a smile 
around the iron mouth of Mr. Grimstone. 

"Why?" He faced Thea almost im- 
patiently. " My good young lady, nothing 
is of any use here but pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Pounds, shillings, and pence," 
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he repeated, rolling out the words thought- 
fully, as if they were oil to his tongue and 
music to his ears. 

" My good sir, we intend to pay — at 
least, to pay in reason — for everything that 
we have," chimed in Miss Helme, rushing- 
to the rescue like some valiantly inspired 
hen. Miss Helme was flushed and angry. 
This was not at all the way a member of 
the house of Belmont should be treated. 
But perhaps this poor man did not know y 
through Yogel's or some one else's careless- 
ness, in which case he must be the object 
of pity rather than indignation. So she 
sat back, and strove to repress her wrath. 

But old Alfred Grimstone merely gave 
her a half-unconscious glance, as he would 
to some strange cur that had barked at 
him. Then he continued, as if thinking 
aloud, "Everything here is to be bought 
and paid for. You come here — we don't 
know who you are, or what you are, and 
we don't care. If you like to pay, you 
may. You may buy your room, buy your 
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artists, buy your audience, buy your ap- 
plause, buy your press. If you have plenty 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, well and 
good. If you have not plenty of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, you had better have 
kept what you have spent in your pocket, 
and stayed away. That is all I have to say 
in the matter." Upon which he began to 
search among his papers, as if he would 
give a hint for their departure. 

" Mr. Grrimstone only speaks in a general 
way, mademoiselle," said Roquefort, in a 
most sweetly apologetic manner. "Mr. 
Grrimstone would not like for you to be 
disappointed, you know. Mr. Grrimstone 
knows, for instance, that our great critics, 
like B , are men of honour." 

"Every one knows that in point of 

money matters B is a fool," growled 

Mr. Grrimstone. 

" Yet a word from you, monsieur " 

insinuated Roquefort. 

Grimstone shut a drawer with a bang, 
which made Miss Helme start. " Oh yes, 
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I know what you want," he growled, 
"You people are all wild to hang your- 
selves, and come to me for the rope. I 
know ! Now, what do you want ? Two 
letters, four letters, eight letters ? The 
Lord preserve us! I shouldn't wonder if 
you wanted a dozen ! " 

"Only a word or two to B , and 

perhaps to the Princess Michaelowski, if 
you would be so good." 

" Bah ! The princess, indeed ! Much 
good will it do you ! The princess is played 
out, I tell you. People are tired of having 
her protegees thrust down their throats. 
What agent are you going to ? Not that 
rascal Z ? " 

M. Roquefort stammered that he had 

thought of Z ; but, of course, if Mr. 

Grimstone advised otherwise 

" I advise ? If I advised, it would be 
for the young lady to pack up and go 
home," muttered the old man, who was 
scratching and scrawling with a spluttering 
old quill upon various sheets of note-paper. 
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" The thing is overdone. People begin to 
see that, if an artist is worth hearing, the 
artist wouldn't spend the money to come 
over here, which looks like being afraid of 
the verdict of his own vox populL — I am 
not speaking of your case," he went on, 
turning to Thea. " For anything I know, 
you may be a second Pasta. All the de- 
butantes are, in their own opinion. — There " 
(folding a sheet and handing it to Roque- 
fort), " give that to my friend Z , and 

he will rob you a little less openly. And 

if you must worry B , send up that 

with your card " (giving another to Althea). 
" That is all I can do." 

He got off his stool, and evidently stood 
waiting for them to depart. Thea said a 
few words of thanks, Miss Helme bowed 
stiffly, and they were fairly down the little 
wooden staircase, when Mr. Grimstone 
called after them — 

" You will get an invitation to dine with 
Mrs. Grimstone on Sunday, to meet the 
other people you ought to know. — If you 
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want to come, Roquefort, I suppose you 
must." Then he shut the counting-house 
door, and they passed through the quiet 
shop, the young clerks regarding them 
with awe — and were under the arcade. 

Roquefort, who was evidently greatly 
relieved that the interview was over, looked 
at his watch, and said they had just time 

to catch B at home before his dejeuner. 

Accordingly, he directed the coachman, and 
they were soon driving swiftly towards the 
distant quarter where the musician and 

critic B lived in the modest fashion 

necessary when one is a fool on the subject 
of money. 

Miss Helme, still somewhat ruffled, in- 
quired whether the man they were going 
to see was as great a brute as the man 
they had left. " Not that I wonder" she 
added, drawing her shawl tightly round 
her. " Such manners are doubtless natural 
in people brought up by male nursery- 
maids on a diet of horse and frogs." 

Roquefort, not understanding, smiled 
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vaguely. "Ah, but Monsieur Grimstone 
has what we call un si bon cceur!" he 
effusively exclaimed. " Monsieur Grim- 
stone in his office and Monsieur Grimstone 
in his magnificent hotel are two people." 

" I suppose he is what we should call a 
' rough diamond,' " said Althea. Her deli- 
cate cheeks were flushed, and she looked 
very pretty. 

Roquefort watched her attentively. Her 
appearance suggested a train of thought, 
part of which he spoke aloud. "If only 

we find B not in one of his abstracted 

humours, I am sure he will be pleased 

with you," he said, adding that B 's 

wife, now dead, but ceaselessly mourned 
by him, had been an Englishwoman. 

" I suppose by * abstracted humour ' 
you mean the sort of temper your Mr. 
Grimstone was in?" asked Miss Helme, 
satirically for her. 

Roquefort hastened to explain. Madame 

must understand that B was a poet, a 

genius (misunderstood, doubtless, as it is 
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the fate of genius to be while living), but 
liable to attacks of inspiration — "when 
the soul is drunk, madame, as is the 
body after hashisch or opium ; when 
real life is a dream, and the dream reality, 
thereby perception being confused. In 
such a state, one notices nothing, and 
cannot afterwards remember what has 
occurred." 

" Dear me ! I suppose, sir, you have felt 
these strange things. You must be a 
composer?" Miss Helme inquired depre- 
catingly. To her it seemed she was 
making an accusation, rather than drawing 
a complimentary inference. 

M. Koquefort, enchanted, hastened 
modestly to disclaim. He had composed, 
it was true, but merely light music, dances, 
a ballet. " I am for the day, madame, a 

mere butterfly," he said, " while B is 

for all time, till the very end of the world." 

Here the carriage drew up in a narrow 
street before a porte-cochere. Dirty children 
in little night-caps crowded towards the 
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vehicle, and suspended their screamiug 
play. Beyond the unswept stones under 
the gateway, where fowls were picking up 
a stray living, rows of linen hung out to 
dry betrayed the proximity of a laundry. 
The fat concierges wife looked curiously 
through the window as they alighted. 

Yes, she believed M. B was chez 

lux. Would they step carefully? The 
staircase was dark, and those children of 
Madame Filine, the dressmaker in the 
entresol, had been playing, and might have 
left their toys about. Indeed, the public 
staircase was dark, the black stairs mys- 
terious. Miss Helme gathered her skirts 
around her, and stepped gingerly up the 

seemingly endless flight. B lived au 

cinquikme, M. Koquefort volunteered, pro- 
posing that the ladies should rest midway 
on the third landing, where a bench had 
been established by the landlord. But 
they manfully continued their climbing, 
and presently stood beside a sky-window 
and before a small door. 
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M. Roquefort rang. They heard the 
bell tinkle, but except for this, there was 
silence. As they listened, children's shrill 
voices rose from the courtyard. They 
heard a faint rumble in the far-off thorough- 
fares ; church bells chiming the half-hour ; 
dull sounds in the apartments below ; but 
here, in these rooms under the roof, profound 
silence. 

He rang again. Then from within there 
were sounds of stumbling, shipshod foot- 
steps, and the door opening, a rough 
woman-servant, evidently an untidy 
peasant, confronted them, looking lazily 
scared, as if startled out of sleep. 

She did not reply when M. Roquefort 

inquired for M. B , but disappeared ; 

then, speedily returning, requested them to 
enter. 

Passing through a dark little entry that 
confined a pungent atmosphere of stale 
tobacco-smoke, they were ushered into a 
small low room, and the door closed upon 
them. 
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Rooms become expressive — seem to catch 
the mood of their occupants. There are 
massive, important dining-rooms, each piece 
of furniture meaning business only, the 
great business of feeding. Coquettish 
boudoirs with arch pictures and prettily- 
poised draperies suggest merry, brilliant 
little sprites, pouting with half-smiles, or 
flashing glances from winsome eyes. Then 
there are stately saloons whose heavy 
draperies, gorgeous gildings, and elaborate 
carvings are the fitting background for 
stately dames with measured accents who step 
solemnly amid their sweeping trains. There 
are snug, cosy rooms, with leaping fires 
and low chairs occupied by fat little people 
with cheery voices and bright smiles, who 
are given to laughter and rubbing of their 
short plump hands. Then, again, there 
are rooms intensely pathetic, forlorn, deso- 
late. 

Such a one was this. A worn green 
carpet was thick with dust. An office table 
was scattered with papers, lying heedlessly 
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one upon the other, as if thrown there in 
despair ; one having tumbled and leaning 
helplessly, as if forsaken, against the table- 
leg. An old leathern armchair in the 
corner had been pushed aside, and turned 
its torn back upon the table, as a ragged 
man who has " known better days " will 
turn his dishevelled, miserable front from 
one he has known in former times. Two 
or three half-smoked cigars lay among 
their smeared ashes on a small round table 
where there was a broken tumbler. The 
waste-paper basket was upset, its contents 
spilt and lying about in confusion, the 
fragments scattered far and wide, as if 
they had made themselves obtrusive in 
revenge. 

Over the mantelpiece, upon the blackened 
wall, hung a picture — the oil-painting of a 
sweet-faced woman, her tender eyes glancing 
out somewhat wistfully from among a pro- 
fusion of curls. This was the one bright 
spot in the room ; and on the empty shelf 
below lay a feather-broom. This portrait 
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of a loved one was jealously preserved from 
dust, whatever might happen to the rest of 
the forlorn, neglected chamber. 

Miss Helme carefully dusted a cane chair 
with her pocket-handkerchief and seated 
herself. "This is the room in which 
Mr. B dreams, I suppose," she re- 
marked drily. " The housemaid appears 
given to dreaming also." 

The door opened suddenly, and B 

entered and saluted them with three short, 
ceremonious bows. Then he looked round 
for a chair for Althea, which attention 
being noticed by Eoquefort, he hastened 
to anticipate, and fetched one that was put 
away in a corner as if in disgrace. To his 
discomfiture, instead of the chair at least 
supporting itself as he put it carefully 
down, it collapsed and fell in a heap, like a 
person " in a faint." 

"It is broken," explained B , in 

French, extricating another from behind 
the writing-table. "But I do not think 
this one is " (looking it over gravely). 
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They were all seated. B had turned 

the old armchair and was occupying it; 
they were gravely looking at one another, 

slightly embarrassed. B was slim, thin. 

The grey hair was tossed restlessly away 
from his high, deeply lined brow. He wore 
a frock-coat, tightly buttoned. There was 
not the faintest approach to dishabille in 
his appearance, although his fine shirt-front 
showed a frayed edge, and grey dust had 
eaten into the black cloth. The expression 
riveted upon his pensive face, as the pre- 
vailing expression of the thoughtful will 
rivet itself, was one of deep, sad inquiry. 
He sat, quietly waiting, looking beyond 
rather than at his guests, who suddenly 
felt awkward. Roquefort coughed, and y 
glancing towards Althea, suggestively mur- 
mured " Mademoiselle." 

" Mademoiselle wishes," began B , 

his dreamy eyes clearing. 

" Mademoiselle wished to have the honour 
of seeing you," said Roquefort, effusively. 

B seemed to repress a half-smile, then 
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asked gently, "Mademoiselle is artist — 

does she play or sing ? Or is she perhaps 

on the stage ? " 

A sudden gleam of interest faded when 

Eoquefort explained Althea's mission. 

B sighed. " I do not wish to discourage 

mademoiselle," he said kindly, " but I fear 

she must prepare herself for disappointment. 

The Parisians are capricious. They are 

seldom musicians. They will turn away 

from an aurora borealis to clap their hands 

at a rocket which is worth a couple of 

sous. The way to catch their sympathies 

is to dazzle, blind them — how scarcely 

signifies ; then to dictate terms, to tell them 

yourself what they are to think of you. 

Magnetize them. This you can better do, 

as you are a singer. An instrumentalist has 

little chance here, unless he plays with his 

nose or his elbows, or unfastens his violin 

bow and scrapes with the stick. But this 

may not apply to mademoiselle. She may 

make a real, legitimate success. No one 

can tell." 
vol. n. 42 
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" Will you hear mademoiselle ? " eagerly- 
asked Roquefort. " I assure you " 

B 's pale face flushed, and his thin 

hands trembled. " You see, I have no 
piano in this room," he began apologetic- 
ally. " Then there are moments, monsieur, 
when I am maUdisposS — I could not be 
pleased by the voice of an angel. This is, 
unfortunately, one of those moments. — You 
will excuse me ? " he added, bowing to 
Althea. 

Roquefort hastened to seize the oppor- 
tunity. M. B would promise to attend 

the concert ? He would assure him he 
would be surprised, etc., etc. 

B bowed assent, but retired into 

his shell, and would volunteer nothing. 
AUhea, whose whole sympathy had at once 
been given to this gentle creature who 
appeared to be patiently bearing the weight 
of some overwhelming burden, rose peremp- 
torily, and with a few respectful words 
ended the interview. 
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" If you had only waited, he would have 
promised anything," said Roquefort, dis- 
appointed, as they descended the five 
flights. His business-like mind recognized 
no sentiment where something was to be 
gained. His opinion of Althea lessened 
when she said warmly that " she would 

rather never see or hear of B again, 

than worry him." 

" The poor man certainly looks as if he 
ought to have a mother or sister to take 
care of him," said Miss Helme. 

Then Roquefort pulled out his plan. 

He considered the visit to B a failure, 

and was as impatient to score a successful 
step as an eager hunter to bag a head of 
game. Vogel had shown shrewdness in 
confiding Althea to the retired musician. 
The one love of his life had been "busi- 
ness." 

They must see the agent, and settle all 
details for the concert that very day. " It 
must be as soon as possible," he assured 
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them. " All the best people were flocking 
out of Paris." 

Thea was nothing loth. Would not the 
day of her debut be the day she would see 
her beloved ? 

Then Roquefort, consulting his watch, 
found that dejeuner was imminent ; madame 
awaited him. But Miss Helme graciously 
invited him to an "English luncheon." 
" They began talking to me about their 
dejeuner" she explained. " But, you see, 
we English are too logical to breakfast 
twice. We think one breakfast, or one 
dinner, enough. So I gave them simple 
but explicit directions, how to prepare an 
English luncheon, which is the meal we 
take between breakfast and dinner." 

It sounded peculiar, but interesting. 
Roquefort was hungry, still he wished to 
be polite. So the carriage was stopped 
before the house where he lived. He went 
upstairs to inform his wife of his engage- 
ment ; then they drove to the hotel. 
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The " man-chambermaid," as Miss Helme 
called him, was busy laying the table, and 
looked up with a grin as they entered. 
Miss Helme explained that monsieur would 
remain. 

" Monsieur remain ? " The garqon 
shrugged his shoulders, first with in- 
credulity, then with resignation, and re- 
tired. 

" There seems to me a want of proper 
respect about the servants here, an amount 
of licence which is perfectly extraordinary," 
said Miss Helme, as she folded her veil 
and laid her gloves carefully upon a side- 
table. 

Roquefort was explaining how families in 
France lived more after the old patriarchal 
fashion— how, indeed, young servants were 
frequently the foster brothers and sisters 
of their young masters and mistresses ; 4 had 
run wild with them on the country farms, 
etc., etc. — when the luncheon appeared, and 
was deposited upon the table with a certain 
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air of grave disgust by the gargon, who 
removed the covers and retired. 

Roquefort gazed at the contents of the 
dishes through his glasses with astonishr 
ment. 

" Boiled fowl and boiled potatoes — shame- 
fully cooked,*' said Miss Helme, as she 
began to struggle with the hard joints of 
a perfectly dry grey fowl, which lay on the 
centre dish sticking out its crooked drum- 
sticks as if in expostulation. 

" And what are these ? " exclaimed 
Roquefort in horror, gazing at the contents 
of another dish, where some round yellow 
stony substances lay piled in a repellant 
heap. " But, madame, these are pommes 
de terrel And they dare to serve them 
to you like this ? Permit that I speak to 
the proprietor," M. Roquefort was actually 
wrathful. 

" My dear sir, we always eat our potatoes 
boiled in England," interrupted Miss 
Helme. "But your French cooks are so 
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ignorant. The first lesson to a kitchen- 
maid in England is how to boil a potato." 

M. Roquefort struggled through his 
strange meal bravely. 

" Miss Helme is very English," Althea 
had said in explanation. "She likes to 
know what she is eating. 1 " 

Roquefort smiled uneasily. He thought 
regretfully of his favourite fricassee of veau 
aux champignons and the puree of potatoes 
he had foregone. This lady had tastes 
barbaric and savage. 

flp ^t tIi <jt ^t 

"Everything is arranged," wrote Thea 
to Clifford that evening. " The concert is 
to-morrow fortnight, in the evening. The 
instrumentalists are engaged ; to-morrow 
my poor little name will stare at me from 
the walls. To-morrow fortnight I shall 
see you. 

" Life here is a sad change. It is a noisy 
turmoil, as different from peaceful home as 
a clattering, foaming mountain-stream from 
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a still lake. The stream may come from 
the heights, but it ends in the lake — does 
it not ? — because the lake is so deep." 

She wrote to him as a friend to a dear 
friend; and after Miss Helme had retired 
for the night, she stole out and posted the 
letter herself. 
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